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Woodward’s Racine’s Iphigénie - - - §¢ 60 


First annotated American edition. Carefully edited text with notes; complete critical apparatus ; 
appendix treating peculiarities in the special use of words by Racine. The Table of Contents indicates the 
scope of the work: Introduction; Biography of Racine; Essay on Iphigenia in Greek and in French 
Tragedy; Comments and Criticisms; Bibliography; Préface de Racine; Text and Notes. 


Egbert’s Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions. Half seal. ‘ 3.50 


The only book in the English language on this subject. 
tions in Latin epigraphy. Presents about seven hundred examples, one hundred of which are reproduc 


A full course embodying the latest peel 
tions showing forms of letters and general arrangement of the inscriptions. . | 


Keller’s First Year in German 1.00) 


_H. Huss, Professor of German in Princeton University, says of 
this book: ** It is so practical and easy, so attractive and refreshing, 


Waldo’s Elementary [leteorology 
Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps, Plain and in Colors. $1.50 


Professor EoWARD B. HOLDEN, Lick Observatory, University of California, says: “ I think Dr. Waldo’s 
book 1s well suited for a text-book for a short course in Meteorology for college students, and fora long 
course for science students in high schools.” 


Crockett’s Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 


Complete with Tables, - - - - $85 
Tables separate, - ‘ - - - - - 1.00 


‘** Professor Crockett seems to have put into his book exactly what students need in order to master 
their subsequent mathematical work with ease. L heartily congratulate you upon the publication of this 
most excellent book.”’—LUCIEN AUGUSTUS WALTE, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University, 


Raymond’s Text-Book of Plane 


that the study of German must become a pleasure to every 
beginner using this most felicitous work.” 


Syms’s Second Year in French 1.00 


Professor Theodor Neumann, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct., 
says: ‘fam particularly pleased with the earnestness with which 
the author carries out the original and decidedly sound idea of not 
only teaching how to read, but also how to speak and write French, 
and this deviation from unfortunately too long and persistently 
pursued courses of teaching will be 2specially welcome by pro- 
gressive instructors.” 


COMPANY. 


‘*‘PERH4PS NO OTHER PUBLISHING HOUSE HAS 
DONE SO MUCH TO ENRICH AND BEAUTIFY OUR 
SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS AS THE AMERICAN BOOK 
WHILE IT IS TRUE THAT THERE IS 
NO ROYAL ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE, IT IS EQUAL- 
LY TRUE THAT THE ROAD MAY BE BRIGHTENED 
AND THUS MADE ALL THE EASIER; AND THI!S 
THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY HAS CERTAIN- 
LY DONE.”—CHRISTIAN WORK, New York, Dec. 1ith, 1896. 


Surveying. Tables, Maps, and Dia- 

grams, Plain and in Colors. - 3.00 
“Tam convinced that Raymond's Plane Surveying supplies a 
long felt want of both teacherand student of surveying, a text-book 
on the subject. The arrangement is pleasing, and the book appears 
eminently satisfactory for class-room work.’’—WILLIAM A, ADEY 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 


Koopman’s Mastery of Books 


_ Why people should read; how much they should read; what 


This book supplements the same 
author’s First Year in French. 


Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations and of Their Progress 
in Civilization. Illustrations, Maps, Tables, etc, - 1.50 


* President Schumann desires me to acknowledge receipt of Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations and 
to congratulate you upon the publication of so well proportioned a résumé of the world’s history. The in- 
creased space given to medixval and modern history by correcting the perspective of earlier works of this 
class gives a good idea of the unity of history, which is to be commended.’’—H. C. Howe, President’s Sec- 
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retary, Cornell University. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
for all grades of public and private schools. 


| they should read, and how they should read, are the topics treated 
in this book. Professor J. H. GILMORE, University of Rochester, New York, says: “ Ltind it a bright and 
suggestive volume which is lkely to be very valuable to many students. It is just what | want for one 
of our seniors, and such persons are constantly calling on me for help.” 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children 
Illustrated. - - - - - - - 


* An exceedingly interesting book, and a valuable addition to the list of supplementary reading.”’— 
R. V. K. Monrrort, Superintendent of Schools, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Besides the above we have the largest number and greatest variety of reliable text-books 
Bulletins of new books, cireulars, specimen pages and introduction terms free on re- 


quest. Correspondence cordially invited. Address (MERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City, or at 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Oregon, whichever office is nearest. 


A TREAT FOR CHILDREN, 


A NEW COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club 


Pictures by FLORENCE J. Upton. Words 
by BerTHA Upton. With Colored Plates 
and numerous illustrations in the Text. 


Oblong 4to. $2.00. 


MR. LANG’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The Animal Story Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 66 Plates 
and other illustrations by H.J. Ford. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges. $2.00. 
Uniform with “The Blue Fairy Book,” 
“The Green Fairy Book,” etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Text-Books 


Were written by men of combined business and 
educational experience, and are both practical 
and teachable. The pupil learns book-keeping 
by actually practicing book-keeping from the 
start. He is also taught the WHY as well as the 
How, and the teacher is relieved of all drudg- 
ery incident to teaching the subject by the old 
method. 
Send for free sample pages and catalogue. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY : 
The Boston School Supply Company. 


‘““UNCLE SAM”’ 
LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line of VERTICAL PENS ? 


They have fine points, firm action, and are 
exactly suited for Vertical Writing. 


You cannot fail to like them. 
Write for samples of their three grades to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Hints on Teaching Civics. 


By G. H. MARTIN, A.M., Boston Supervisor. 48 cents. 


A forcible presentation of principles and methods which ena- 
bles teachers to make clear to their pupils the duties, rights, and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


A Handbook of Simple Experiments 
in Physiology. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D. Over 30 original illustrations. 


48 cents. 


| 
i | By P . W. SHAYLOR. 
This manual is for teachers’ use, in connection with the Health | By ep H. W I 
Series of Physiologies. It introduces laboratory work by easy | ; 8. | 
and most interesting experiments with the microscope, that will | Valuable both in routine anc 
make the work a delight to both teachers and pupils. | gestive. 


We publish a Complete 


DWaluable Aids to Teachers in the Schoolroom. 


The Normal Review Handbook of Vertical | A Handbook of Vocal Music. 
Writing: A Manual for Teachers. 


By Professors FARLEY and GUNNISON, Attractively illustrated. 


Almost indispensable to teachers of the Normal Review System, 
in its explanations of reasons, causes, and effects. 


The Normal Course in Drawing : Teachers’ | deals with every-day school problems in a common-sense way, 
Handbook. 


Line of Superior Text-Books for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Our Illustrated Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


| By Jonn W. Turts. $1.50. 
An admirable exposition of The Normal Music Course and The 
Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 


Waymarks for Teachers. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor $1.25. 


A delightful and inspiring book: both ideal and practical. It 


Manual of Pedagogics. 


By DANIEL PuTNAM, A.M, $1.50, 
| A careful study of psychology and the laws of mind as applied 
| to pedagogical training. Its analysis of the child-mind is re- 
| markably clear and succinct. 


With numerous illustrations. 


original work; instructive, sug- 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED) L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturer 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 
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ES FLOUR 


‘“TRAOS MARK REGIST 


abroad is remarkgb nvincing 
CUnrivafied IM AmeNca or Europe. 
PAMPHYET (PLE FREE. 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at. 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
. through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, w th 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking. and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars dui/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 

Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 

Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 

For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, ra’es, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc, call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’'i Eastern Agt., 
257 Broadway, New York City. 
W. Massny. T. P. A., 292 Washington St, 
T. P.A., Boston. 


E. Dickinson, Gen’l Manager, ‘oo 
E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt.,§ Neb. 


Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD FLOWERS 


The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the 
century. ‘‘Asmall buoch of the most fragrant 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of 
Eugene Field's Farm of Love.’’ Ccntains a se- 
lection of the most beautiful of the poems of 
Eugene Field. Handsomely illustrated by 
thirty-five of the world's greatest artists as 
their contribution to the Monument Fund. 
But for the noble contributions of the great artists 
this beok could not have been manufactured for 
$7.00, For sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mitt. etocreatea fund to build the Monument 
and tocare for the family of thei eloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE (RANE NORWAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Superv:sors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
echool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

vw G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
‘0 


ing 


For circulars 
w 


For both sexes. r catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G, Boypen, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
NOBMAL 8CHOOL, WesTFIELp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues addrcsa 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ [nstitutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


= 
JOSEPN GULOTTS 
VERTICULAR PEN 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,...9I John Street, New York. 
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Schoolrooms 


wITH 
Gelatine Photegrnphs (20x 30), or 
Photecroms (all sizes). 
Address J L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


CRITERION “STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


MLEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 


HOTO-ENGRAV 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
uyi 


ERS’ 
AND THEATRE LAMP NG. 


s 
° SEND FOR CATALOG 
ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 

AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco.iu. 
50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Prua.Pa. 131 Post St. San Francisco. Cat 


NEW YORK, Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St. ATLANTa. Ga 


Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and 
Washington. 


OLIDAY TOUR via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, under its personally - conducted 
system, leaving New York December 26, 1896, and covering a period of six days. 
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TICKETS FOR OLD POINT COMFORT, going on special train and returning 
on revular train, including 13¢ days’ board at either of the hotels in Old Point Comfort, 
with privilege of special rate for those des.ring to remain a longer period, will be sold 
FROM NEw YorK at rate of $16.00. 


Covers all expenses from New York, including choice of accom- 
modations at Hotel Chamberlain or Hygeia Hotel. Old Pint 
Comfort; Hotel Jefferson, Richmond; and Willard’s, Arling- 
ton, Normandie, or other leading Hotels in Washington. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperone will accom- 
All prineipal Points pany the party throughout the entire trip. 
of Interest visited 


Itinerary, Tickets, and all information of 
en route. 


Tourist Agent, 205 Wushington St, Boston. 


INDUSTRIALLY USEFUL 
sur BDUCATIONALLY INVALUABLE! 


Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


We solicit the privilege of sending free our 
pamphlet, * THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE 
TYPEWRITER.” It sets forth the reasons 
why the typewriter is a valuable educational 
instrument, and tells the experience of those 
who have so used it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Especially 


T CALIFORNIA “ Sunset Route” ana 
0 Vid Sunset Lineited.”’ 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SuNsSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, 


Superb Equipment. 
Diving Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is o 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


perated daily 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City, 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and Chi 
tralia, and Round the World. Jap ina, Aus 
For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M.,, } 349 Broadway, or 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 1 Battery Place, New York. 
Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago ; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
tm. public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
schools or institutes. 


TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SORERMERHORN 
& 00. 
RTEN 3 Bast 14th Bt,, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 


Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council Bluff, 
or Omaha every Friday, via the Union Pactrio. 
No change of cars to Ogden, San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies traveling 
alone. 

Ask your nearest agent for Central Route 


folder, or address 
R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Royal Blue Line personally conducted eight- 
day tours to Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Mount Vernon. $27 covers every expense. 
Riggs’ House, Ebbitt House, or Willard’s 
used while in Washington. Stop-over privi- 
leges. Leave Boston 6 p.m., December 25, 
January 14, February 16, March 2 (inaugura- 
tion), and other tours later. For Itinerary, 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Buston. [4t 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teacher — “ Billy, can you tell me the differ- 
ence between caution and cowardice?” Billy— 
"Yes, ma'am. When you’re afraid yourself, 
then that’s caution. But when the other fellow’s 
afraid, that’s cowardice.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Ture Heart or BaRrtey. 


The heart of the barley grai. was long ago 
discovered to be rich in all the felements that 
go to make blood, bone, and muscle, and only 
the fact that every preparation of the nutritious 
grain contained much that was indigestible pre- 
vented its being generally used. Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y., have put 
in operation a process by which the nutri- 
tious part alone of barley is put in attractive 
form to tempt alike the-appetites of sick and 
well. Barley Crystals, as the preparation is 
called, is a most delightful breakfast dish, be- 
sides being capable of transformation into many 
delicious desserts, and is sold in sealed tins, 
thus insuring perfect purity. Its sanitary value 
as anemollient and diuretic is well understood 
by physicians. The manufacturers will send a 
cooking sample of Barley Crystals free to any 
one sending name and address. 


One day while Gertie was watching a pet lamb 
which was quietly chewing its cud, she ex- 
claimed, grandma, see! Grandma's little 
lamb is chewing gum.” 


A Goop INVESTMENT. 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, 4 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size, 50c. 

Broruers, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 

I suffered from Catarrh three years; it got 
so bad [ could not work; I used two bottles of 
Ely’s Cream Balm and am entirely well; I 
would not be without it. — A. C. Clarke, 341 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


why,” the teacher continued, ‘‘ should 
we hold the aged in respect?” 

‘**Cause it’s mostly the old men that has all 
the money,” Tommy answered ; and the teacher 
wasn't able to offer any better reason. 


Tue Jovurnat or Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 


mittances by draft, postal or express order, oF 
registered letter to the publishers, New Exe 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2 $0 — 
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Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address. « « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A RIVER VALLEY. 


BY WILBUR S8. JACKMAN, 
Chicago Normal School. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The inspiration of this study came from observing 
the successful efforts of a mother to give her five-year- 
old daughter her earliest conception of how a river is 
formed. During a vacation visit to her grandfather's 


damental relationship which exists between man and 
the earth. 


* * * a * 

Very much of the country belonging to the region 
selected for description and illustration in the follow- 
ing pages is in its character extremely commonplace. 
There is here not a trace to be found of those violent 
forces in nature witnessed in the earthquake, the vol- 
cano, the primal heat, or glaciers, which, elsewhere, 
frequently give a definite setting to all present 


undulations; nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The comparatively level stretch in front terminates 
in the middle ground in a precipitous descent of a 
hundred feet to a valley a quarter of a mile in width, 
through which flows a small creek from right to left. 
(See map; the creek, called Pike run, flows from west 
to east.) The long slope, from the middle view back- 
ward in the right of the picture, rises from a bluff 
equally steep on the opposite side of the creek. 


appearances and phenomena. The existing 
conditions seem to have been reached without 
a struggle; every form and figure in relief and 
contour can be directly traced to agencies act- 
ing quietly to-day as they have acted quietly 
for untold thousands of years,—the springs, 
the brooks, the creeks, and the river. It lacks 
the extreme picturesqueness of a mountainous 
district, yet it by no means possesses the mo- 
notony of the prairie. The natural features, |g 
taken singly, approach that generalization in 
form which renders them almost mediocre. 
Their presence is scarcely imposing enough to 
excite remark, and their absence would hardly 
occasion comment, but taken together, they 
possess a quiet and unobtrusive beauty 


Basin of the lower Monongahela.—The starting point is a little to 


the left of 20. 
farm, the little girl was delighted with the appearance 
of a cool spring of clear water issuing from a crevice 
in a limestone ledge. Her interest proved to be abid- 
ing enough to justify a little journey down the rivulet 


which must at last find its way to the 
heart of the dullest sensibility. It is an 
area of, simply, “country,” much like that 
which the traveler expects and demands of 
nature wherever he goes. 

To the one, however, who chooses to substi- 
tute close study for casual observation, these 
inert appearances show themselves as func- 
tional things; they reveal themselves as forma- 
tive influences which have shaped and which 
still are shaping the course and character of 
that fragment of human life that for the past 
century and a half has struggled here. Much 
of the description which follows will have, 
necessarily, a strong local coloring; yet the 
mutual relationships of people and country, 
where they are believed to exist, have been minutely 
detailed in the hope that teachers may thereby re- 
ceive a better insight into how any area which consti- 
tutes a geographic unit may be studied. 

The subject of the study lies in south- 


No. 1. Landscape looking Southeast. 


from the spring to the brook, down the brook to the 
creek, down the creek to the river, and finally down 
the river, the Monongahela, to its junction with an- 
other, the Alleghany, thus forming the Ohio. 

Year by year the trip has been repeated and little 
by little grows not only the picture of how a river 
valley is formed, but alee the conception of that fun- 


western Pennsylvania and it embraces | 
the lower sixty miles of the valley of the | 
Monongahela river, approximately that 
portion which lies between the city of 
Pittsburgh at its mouth and the town of 
California. Geologically, the region 
belongs to the carboniferous age, or age 
of coal plants. The present surface 
nowhere rises more than three hundred 
or four hundred feet above the great 
nine-foot Pittsburgh vein of soft or 
bituminous coal, nor does it anywhere 
fall more than a few feet-—less than 
fifty, perhaps—below it. From the 
earliest settlement of the valley down 
to the present time almost every step in 
development has been determined by 
two geologic features alone; namely, 
the limestone and the coal. Indeed, development, 
for the people who have lived here and who still 
abide, has meant little more than a gradual increase 
in facilities for taking advantage of these two most 
important geological products. 

A glance at the first picture (looking S. E.) reveals 
what seems to be a surface broken only by gentle 


No. 2. Lanscape looking Northeast. 


Everywhere the slopes and level stretches are bounded 
by deep ravines with steep sides, which are being 
gradually worn down to the base line of the creek by 
the insignificant streams that issue from the numer- 
ous springs in the hills. The second picture (looking 
from the same point N. E.) shows a similar configura- 
tion: the rounded eminences, the gradual slopes, and 
the steep-sided ravines. The third picture, taken 
from the middle point of the slope beyond the creek, 
which appears in the first one and looking a little west 
of north, shows the same peculiar formation on the 
opposite side of the stream, the bluff above, and a 
long slope beyond. The explanation of this uniform 
appearance will be given later in connection with 
further details of structure. 

In all the processes of active life, plant or animal, 
water is a constant and an absolute necessity. In 
some places the settler can obtain a proper supply 


No. 3. Landscape looking Northwest. 


only after great labor and expense; but in this region 
the limestone ledges, dissolving away in myriad 
crevices, afford the proper condition for hundreds of 
never failing springs of clear cool water. This was 
perhaps the first natural feature of which the settler 
took advantage when he selected a site near a spring 


for his dwelling. Every house shown im the pictures 
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indicates the location of a spring. Some of these be- 
long to the second generation of dwellings, but they, 
none the less, recognize the advantage of the easy 
natural water supply. In some instances, the immedi- 
ate surroundings of the springs were such as to admit 
of cultivation and improvement into home-like places; 
in others this was impossible, and it cannot be doubted 
that this presence or absence of possible improve- 
ment has exerted a considerable influence upon the 
lives and character of those who chose such locations 
for homes. 

Having permitted the position of the spring to 


secret well, with something akin to human conscience, 
sent forth its daily contribution to the river, and the 
stream, through those unnumbered years, wrote upon 
the hills the story of the unwatched faithfulness of 
the hidden fountain. 

In picture number six is the beginning of the story. 
The horse standing in the background marks the loca- 
tion of the spring, and the ravine with sharply slop- 
ing sides shows how the wearing begins. After a 
time, the bed of the rivulet becomes clogged with 
leaves, logs, and other debris that work their way 
down the steep sides. These become gradually em- 


A quarter of a mile below, the brook enters the 
creek, as shown in picture number ten. The brook 
joining the creek, so that its right bank forms an acute 
angle with the latter, a small V-shaped tongue of land 
is formed between the two streams, which is somewhat 
subject to overflow by both. Much of the surface 
material in this spot has been laid down by the 
streams, and it is, in consequence, fine, fertile, and 
readily cultivated. It became easy, therefore, for 
man to turn these natural advantages to account, and 
a dwelling was erected, out of reach of high water, 
near the foot of the hill. ‘The occupant utilizes this 


bedded in the soft silt or mud, deposited 

by the stream. By and by, a heavy rain 

reinforces the spring with much surface 
_| water and the stream bed is cleared of 
the rotted rubbish, which is carried 
down and spread out over lower levels. 
By many repetitions of such work the 
water hews its way down through the 
rocks. 

In picture number seven we have 
moved a few hundred yards down the 
stream, and are looking back towards 
the source. rom the spring to a 
point in the foreground of this view 
the rivulet has made a sharp descent of 
a hundred feet or more. This great 


No. 4. The Location of the Spring. 


dominate him in his choice of location for a dwelling, 
the settler instinctively cast about for the easiest 
natural means of retaining his foothold in the country. 
This he found in the soil, and he became, first of all, 
a farmer. The weathered limestone and sandstones 
formed a clayey loam on the hillsides rich in plant 
food, and the narrow valleys were made fertile by con- 
tinued contributions from the hills. The long slopes 
and level ground were therefore gradually cleared of 
their trees, and, at present, as the pictures show, the 
small reserve of timber is found in the almost inacces- 
sible ravines. 

To show how the struggle for mastery has gone on, 
and how it still continues, it is proposed to begin with 
a single spring and trace minutely the life of man as 
it has been determined by the work of nature. 

The location of the spring in question appears in 


picture four. In the middle ground, about midway 


No. 5. The Spring. 


between the wooded ravine on the left and the roadway 
on the right, at the lower edge of the orchard, the 
spring issues from a crevice in a limestone ledge. 
This spring is shown in picture number five. Within 
twenty or thirty feet of the general surface, and about 
fifty feet from a similar spring, a small stream, one 
quart a minute, issues in a never failing supply of 
water. Night and day, through every season in every 
year in the life of the oldest inhabitant, he will tell 
you, it has flowed. His father and his father’s father 
said the same; the Indian, before them all, knew it so; 
and, before the Indian, time out of mind, still that 


fall has caused its channel to be worn 
almost straight; and the latter fact has 
precluded the possibility of anything like a valley for- 
mation. The same steep banks, giving a V-shaped 
cross-section, stiil remain. Thus far, the spring has 
offered no particular advantage which man may make 
available, except that found in a water supply for him- 
self and live stock. 

Picture number eight shows how the stream on 
reaching a lower level with less fall now spreads itself 
out into a marshy delta. Much of the material worn 
off from above is here deposited and it becomes a rich 
bed for the life of marsh plants. The rivulet, at last, 
enters the brook in the foreground through many 
channels, one of these being near the rock upon which 
the little girl is seated. 

Moving along the valley of the brook to a point a 
few hundred yards below, we obtain the view shown 
in picture number nine. The rivulet enters this 
brook near the middle of the picture from the ravine 
in the open space on the right. The 
fall of the brook is very much less than 
that of the rivulet. A chief result of 
this is found in the tendency of the 
stream to wind from side to side, thus 
furnishing the proper conditions for 
the formation of bottom lands, and the 
commencement of a small valley. Its 
sides are very steep for one hundred 
feet, and then they stretch away in the 
long unbroken slopes to the hilltops, 
as shown in the first three pictures. 
From this fact, during any heavy fall 
of rain, or sudden melting of snow, an 
immense amount of surface water is 
poured into the channel of the brook, 
causing an overflow of its banks and 
often a change in the course of the 
stream. ‘The narrow bottom lands, while very fertile, 
are thus unsuited for cultivation, not only beeause of 
the danger to the crops from freshets, but because, if 
the surface were not covered by a sod, much of the 
fertile part would be carried away. The safest use 
that can be made of this valley therefore is for pastur- 
age. Because of the water supply, the shaded banks, 
and the generally protected situation, grass grows 
abundantly through a long season, less affected by un- 
toward influences than the dryer uplands. This is 
the first distinct advantage to man offered by the work 
of the stream. 


How the Spring Works. 


small fertile spot for a garden. Thus, through the 
work of the stream, we have reached the first culti- 
vable land. 

Climbing the hill back of the position occupied in 
the last picture, the view is obtained that is shown in 
number eleven. In the middle distance is seen, 
dimly, the orchard near which lies the spring. To 
the left, the deep gulley through which the rivulet 
flows to enter the brook that lies in the narrow ravine 
of pasture land. In the foreground, at the left, is the 
cottage and the fertile garden ground between the 
brook and the creek. 

In number twelve from a point about a half a 
mile below where it is entered by the brook, is a view 
of the creek valley. The fall of the creek is some- 
what less than that of the brook, and the valley is con- 
siderably wider. The facilities for the discharge of 
water are increased ina widened channel, and the 


The Spring cuts the Hillside. 


dangers from overflow are proportionately dimin- 
The bottom land, with a width of two hun- 
dred or three hundred yards, is used not only for pas- 
turage, but also for cultivation. It is especially valu- 
able for the latter, owing to the marvelous powers of 
recuperation which bottom lands possess. ‘The par- 
ticular piece of ground included in the cornfield in 
the picture occupies ten acres. It has been under 
cultivation for about seventy years, with a rotation of 
crops approximately as follows: Meadow, two years; 
pasturage, two years; corn, one year; oats, one year, 
and wheat one year; then meadow again and so on. 
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Allowing one and a half tons of hay to the acre, the 
total for the entire period would be three hundred 
tons; in the twenty years allotted for pasturage, it 
would support for five months in the year an average 
of ten head of cattle, ora total of two hundred. 
Allowing fifty bushels of corn per acre, the total 
would be five thousand bushels; at the rate of thirty 
bushels of oats per acre, the total would equal three 
thousand bushels; allowing ten bushels of wheat per 
acre, the total would be one thousand bushels; and the 
wonderful production still goes on. Without a con- 
stant renewal of soil this would not be possible; but 


No. 8. 


every plowed field in the uplands, with every heavy 
rain, sends a contribution of fine silt, which within a 
comparatively recent time has been worn from the 
lime and sand rocks and mingled with plant mould, 
and this is spread in an imperceptible layer over the 
surface of the lower levels along the stream. The de- 
cayed debris, seen in the gulch below the spring, also 
finds its way during freshets to the same destination, 
and thus the fertility of the bottom land is perpetually 
renewed by natural agencies. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the naturally friable condition of the soil, 
renders it the most valuable of lands to the farmer. 
In picture number thirteen the same field is shown 
when used as pasturage. This, also, gives an idea 
of the rank vegetation which lines the courses of all 
the small streams. In the valley of this creek there 
are several kinds of plants which are not found else- 


The Spring through a Marshy Delta Enters the Brook. 


shed between this creek valley and another one farther 
south. It was easy, therefore, for the seeds of these 
plants to find their way into the headwaters of the 
creek, and thus be transferred down its course and be 
strewn along its banks. One of the plants is Kehium 
vulgaris, or bugloss, a very noxious weed. Another, 
the ox-eye daisy, was probably derived from the same 
source, A third troublesome weed, now generally dis- 
tributed along the banks, is Dipsacus fullonum, or 
Fuller’s teasel, which spread from the old woolen mills 
of the early settlers. It was used in raising the “nap” 
on the home-made cloth. The deep rich soil favors 


masses, which have reached the foot of the hill: 

A picture of this protecting rock, as it appears in a 
railroad cut, is shown in picture number fifteen, on 
the left, near the top. In picture number sixteen 
the rock appears in its weathered condition, which is 
due, mostly, to atmospheric, and partly to plant agen- 
cies. The shelving formation seems to begin in cracks 
and fissures which are gradually enlarged by the roots 
of trees and bushes and by the work of frost. Below 
the ledge is the steep talus, which is thickly covered 
with rich soil that has been washed down from the 
lime and sandstone Jedges above. It is covered with 


the rank growth of the iron weed, Ver- 
nonia, pokeweed, Phytolacca, and many 
other deeply rooting plants, so that the 
flora of the valley, owing to natural con- 
ditions and its accidental relations, has 
a character quite different from that of 
the uplands. The animal life is con- 
fined chiefly to the muskrats that infest 
the banks of the stream, but beyond 
the cutting of a few hills of corn and 
the nibbling of a little of the fresh 
clover, it does not particularly conflict 
with the interest of man. 

By referring again to picture num- 
ber twelve. it will be seen that the 
valley is not only used for farming pur- 
poses, but the comparatively easy grade 
afforded by the creek bed rendered it 
the easiest line of communication be- 
tween the interior of the country and the river some 
miles below; it was therefore very early selected as the 
site of a country roadway. The fact that the valley 
furnished thus an easy means of communication also 
influenced the location of many dwellings; this natural 
feature, then, became an important factor in the cal- 
culations of man. 

Before proceeding farther down the valley, it will 
be interesting to look a little more closely into the de- 
tails of its structure. All the rugged diversity exhib- 
ited in the surface of this region will be found to rest 
upon two principal features which have been referred 
to before; namely, a precipitous bluff. rising about two 
hundred feet above the bed of the creek and a long 
gradual slope stretching away to the hilltops from two 
hundred to four hundred feet higher. The base of 
the bluff rests upon the nine-foot vein of bituminous 
coal, and the top is capped by a hard, 


No. 9. The Brook and its Ravine. 


where, and which may be traced to a curious origin. 
In the early years of this century the old National 
Turnpike, the first great internal improvement in this 
country, was opened between Cumberland and Wheel- 
ing. It was, in its day, a famous thoroughfare, along 
which passed great wagon trains of grain, goods of all 
kinds, and many droves of cattle, horses, and sheep. 
By these means, many plant seeds were distributed 
along the roadside and spread over the fields where 
the stock stopped for rest and feed. Some of these 
seeds were not native to the region. ‘The turnpike 
runs along the crest of a ridge which forms a water- 


fine-grained freestone. Between thetwo 
are hundreds of strata of shaly free- 
stone richly abounding in fossil plants 
belonging to the coal age. These strata 
weather very easily, but the rate of 
erosion is greatly retarded by the com- 
pact cap of freestone, which has a vary- 
ing thickness of from two to five feet. 
Above the freestone cap there are many 
alternating strata of limestone and soft 
sandstone, which seem to weather at 
about the same rate and with compara- 
tive rapidity, though in different ways. 
The result is the long gradual slopes 
seen in many of the pictures. Irom 
this it will appear that the peculiarities 
of relief have been largely determined 
by a single stratum of freestone but a 
few feet in thickness. Had it been soft and easily 
worn the surface appearance would have been entirely 
different from what it now is. The upper surface of 
this rock is covered, usually to its outer edge, with soil, 
and the work of wearing is almost wholly confined to 
atmospheric agencies alone. The process is somewhat 
hastened by the creek slowly cutting away the coal 
vein and under clay from beneath, thus causing it to 
overhang in heavy masses, which ultimately break 
off, and find their way to the bed of the stream. 
In picture number fourteen, beyond the primitive 
bridge, may be seen some of these large rock 


No. 11. 


No. 10.. The Brook enters the Creek from the right.—Cottage in 


the background on the right. 


rank vegetation, thus protecting the shaly layers 
underneath, and greatly retarding the wearing pro- 
cess. ‘The compact character of the rock, and its 
ready accessibility made it easily available for build- 
ing purposes, and on this account it was much used 
in the construction of dwellings by the people who 
happened to locate near the top of the bluff. 

In picture number seventeen a closer view of a por- 
tion of this ledge is given for the purpose of showing 
in detail the nature of the action of atmospheric 
agencies in rock weathering. The irregular and 
honey-combed appearance presents a strong contrast 
with the smooth, rounded surfaces produced by the 
wearing of the water. The cavities in the rock have 
upon their floor a layer two or three inches deep of 
fine rock dust, that is gradually removed by the wind, 
which from certain directions forms eddies within the 


The Ravine cut by the Brook.—Cornfield in Creek Valley ; 
Cottage just out of view on left. 
openings. These layers of dust are the favorite 
abodes of the ant lion, while the crevices in the ledge 
form fitting retreats for several kinds of burrowers, 
none of which, however, bear any important relation 
to the work of man in settling the country. 

The relation of the stream to the farmer through 
the alluvial bottom lands is by no means the only.im- 
portant one. While the creek is hardly torrential in 
its character, its fall of seventy to one hundred feet to 
the mile affords water power of considerable service 
at very little trouble or expense; the settlers took early 
advantage of this natural resource. While the region 
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was new, there was but little trade with other parts of 
the country. Grain for flour and feed had to be 
ground near where it grew. Dwellings, barns, and 
fences were to be constructed from the native timber 
which was removed from the tillable ground. Even 
much of the clothing worn was made from cloth 
manufactured from the wool of the sheep that grazed 
and browsed on the hills. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the little valley should become the seat of primi- 
tive manufacturing. Within five miles of the mouth 
of the creek a dozen of these old mill sites may be 
counted. These were flouring mills, saw mills, and 


stories of the mill where many bushels were often 


stored in large bins. 

Picture number twenty shows the essential 
part of the grinding machinery in the same old mill. 
This consists of two large flinty stones, an upper and 
an under one, which taken together are called a pair 
of buhrs. Two pairs of these are shown in the en- 
graving, near the middle, properly encased in their 
wooden frames. which support the hoppers. In the 
foreground is a pair with the casing and hopper re- 
moved. The under stone is sunk so that its upper 
surface is on a level with the floor and it remains sta- 
tionary. The upper stone, which 


No. 12. Creek Valley; Creek and Roadway to the left. 


woolen mills. Picture number eighteen shows how 
the water power was utilized. A few hundred yards, 
usually, above where the mill was to be established a 
dam was constructed. lor a bottom, logs were placed 
lengthwise in the stream to prevent undermining by 
the current; across these, as shown in the picture, logs 
were built to the height of six or eight feet, with the 
ends resting above strong stone wings or abutments. 
The basin thus formed above the dam soon filled 
nearly to the top with fine sediment, and the bed of 
the creek was by this means lifted several feet. At 
the right of the illustration is the head race, the en- 
trance to which is provided with a gate that can be 
opened or closed at pleasure, according to the stage of 
the water and the requirements of the mill below. 
By carrying the water out of this pool above the dam 
through a race dug in the hillside at nearly the same 


No. 13. ‘‘ What Do You Take Us For ?” — Creek Valley Vegetation. 


level throughout its length, a distance of three or four 
hundred yards was sufficient to give a fall of fifteen to 
twenty feet. The water from this “race” was con- 
ducted through a flume over an overshot wheel. This 
was a wheel with “buckets” on the outside of the rim 
which filled with water on the forward half, and thus 
caused it to revolve. 

_ {n picture number nineteen is an old flouring mill. 
To the left is the flume whitch admitted the water to 
the wheel behind the structure. In the doorway is 
the miller in the act of lifting a bag of grain, by means 
of a rope hauled by inside machinery, to the upper 


“=| rested closely upon the lower, was made 

| to revolve at perhaps two hundred or 
three hundred revolutions a minute. 
The contiguous surfaces of the two 
stones were “dressed” with numerous 
shallow passageways, an inch or two in 
width, which radiated from the central 
opening in the stone to the circumfer- 
ence. By means of a chute, the flow 
from which is regulated by a gate, the 
grain is fed into the hopper from a large 
bin in an upper story. From the hop- 
per it passed in a very small, steady 
stream into the central opening of the 
upper buhr and thence it found its 
way out to the circumference between 
the “upper and the nether stones” by 
means of the passageways before de- 
scribed, being meanwhile ground to fine meal or flour. 
The degree of fineness depended upon the adjustment 
of the stones. The opening through which the min- 
gled bran and flour escaped is shown on the right of 
the uncased buhrs. The ground material was carried 
by means of an elevator, consisting of a series of 
buckets fastened upon an endless strap, to the upper 
storv, where the bran and flour were separated by 
“bolting.” The bolter consisted of a large six or eight 
sided prism several feet long and about four feet in 
diameter, having a wooden frame over which was 
stretched a fine linen “bolting cloth.” This was 
placed at a slight angle from the horizontal, and was 
made to revolve slowly; the mingled bran and flour 
were deposited by the elevator on the inside at the 
upper end, and as it found its way to the lower end the 
flour was sifted through. Both bran and flour then 
were carried by spouts to the lower 
floors, where they were bagged or bar- 
reled. 

This process of grinding grain is ex- 
ceedingly primitive, and, aside from the 
accessory machinery used in getting 
the material to and from the buhrs, it 
has been employed by all peoples, savage 
and civilized, from earliest times. In 
the famous Midway Plaisance at the 
World’s Fair one could see the inhabi- 
tants of the Dahomey village, the most 
degraded citizens on that renowned 
avenue, grinding their grain by practi- 
cally the same means used by the early 
settlers of this quiet creek valley. The 
most striking difference is, and it is a 
difference as vast as that between brutal 
savagery and refined civilization, that the civilized 
man has substituted water power for woman power. 


In picture number twenty-one a view is given of 
another dam across the creek which supplies water to 
asawmill. In this instance the wheel is a small “flut- 
ter” located immediately under the mill and it is con- 
nected by a crank shaft to the “gate saw” above. The 
saw consists of a single blade about four or five feet 
long set vertically in a frame which is pushed up and 
down by the shaft attached to the crank on the whee] 
blow. The sluice on the right is the “tail race,” and 
conveys the water away from the wheel. The sawing 
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- 15. Railroad Cut; the Rock that determines the Bluff. 


process was exceedingly tedious, and under the most 
favorable circumstances of wood and water, amounted 
to, perhaps, less than one thousand feet of lumber per 
day. 

These old mills and their crude appliances are 
things of the past. The woolen mills belong three 
generations back, the saw mills, two, and the buhr- 
stone grist mills one. One by one the droning old 
overshot wheels gave way to the spluttering turbine. 
These were for a time supplemented, but finally sup- 
planted, bysteam. The increased facilities of the mills 
thus first equipped tended toward a reduction of the 


The Rocks come down from the Bluff 
to the Creek. 


Primitive Bridge. 


number of mills needed. A single light portable saw 
mill that could be moved about from one bit of wood- 
land to another proved a finishing stroke to every saw 
mill on the creek. It is interesting, almost pathetic, 
to hear the old men of the valley, the boys of those 
early years, try to account for the change. They 
wonder what has become of the water power in the 
creek. They say it has dried up; this, too, in face of 
the facts given us by the weather bureau that in 
twenty-five years at least no material diminution has 
taken place in the annual fall of rain, though it is 
probably true that the deundation of the land of its 
forests has affected the constancy of the water supply 
to the streams. But the main causes for the change 
must be sought for elsewhere—from without rather 
than from within. Three or four generations ago, the 
few bare-bellied, coarse, long-wooled sheep, supple- 


mented by the crop of flax, could supply almost all the 
wearing apparel needed in the sparse settlements. 
Where there were tens in those days there are hun- 
dreds now to be clothed and in better fashion. In 
the day of the water sawmill the farmer’s smal] de- 
mand could afford to wait through the months of 
summer drought. The “early and the latter rains” 
were sufficient for the work; now-a-days a wait of # 
week seems to make lifea burden. The fate of a grist 
of grain in passing through the old mill was a matter 
for speculation; if the buhrs were not properly 
“dressed,” if they were too far apart or too close, the 
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flour would be too coarse or too fine, too “lively” or 
too “dead,” and the whole would be more or less nearly 
ruined, entailing a large percentage of waste and an un- 
told amount of trouble and discomfort to the house- 
wife. The introduction of the “roller process” in 
grinding, with its accurately gauged rolls of steel, and 
the improved means of grading the grain have 
brought the rumbling old buhr stones of our fathers 
to a standstill forever. 

The natural advantages due to the action of the 
creek were not, however, wholly confined to the water 
power it afforded and the soil it had made. Before 


No. 16., The Rock (No. 15.) as Weathered.—The Talus below. 


man settled here it had worn its channel down to such 
a depth as to expose a vertical section of the bitumi- 
nous coal vein referred to before. The detail of the 
coal formation in the bluff is fully treated in the chap- 
ter on The Interpretation of a Cliff.* The comfort 
and happiness which this rich supply of fuel has from 
earliest historic times brought into the lives of those 
who setiled and lived in this region cannot be esti- 
mated. The great work of the stream in cutting 
down through the hills until it became readily acces- 
sible without any cost for shafting or pumping has 
probably never been fully appreciated even by those 
who have used the fuel all their lives. Indeed, with- 
out this natural exposure, the discovery of the coal 
would probably have been long delayed; and after dis- 
covery, had shafting from the tops of the hills been 
necessary, the labor and expense of such preliminary 
steps would have prevented its being used until per- 


No. 17. How the Wind Weathers Rock. 


haps the present time. 

In picture twenty-two is a view of the mouth of an 
old country mine, or “coal bank,” as it is usually 
called, with its scaffold full of coal in front. The 
creek bluffs are punctured with scores of such “banks” 
which run from five to fifteen thousand bushels of coal 
a year, supplying the country for miles around. In 
the beginning, the coal was all dug by hand by means 
of sharp pointed “picks” used as mattocks, and it was 
carried to the scaffold outside in a wheelbarrow. 
Later, it has been blasted and taken out of the mine in 
a small wagon, pushed usually by hand, but 


See Field Work in Nature Study. 


sometimes drawn by a mule. Picture twenty-three 
shows an interior view of this mine. To the right are 
the wooden car tracks lying in the “main entry.” To 
the left is a great heap of slate and “horseback” (a 
roof-clay), which has been piled up in an empty or 
worked-out room. A row of posts through the middle 
shows the artificial means employed in supporting the 
roof of the mine. When the coal is finally all re- 
moved, these posts are withdrawn and the hills settle 
down gradually into the space once occupied by the 
coal. 

In describing picture twelve it will be recalled 
that attention was directed to the fact 


ters from the north. In picture twenty-six (look- 
ing up the creck) the main stream appears on the left 
and the tributary flows through that part of the town 
shown on the right. The latter stream reaches five 
or six miles back into the country through a narrow 
valley, and, as in the case of the main stream, furnishes 
a roadway used by the people living upon a consider- 
able area. The junction of the two streams at this 
point results in a small area of alluvial Jand. The 
meeting of the two roadways made it a suitable trad- 
ing point and a small town was the result. The bot- 
tom lands furnished grounds for gardens which partly 


that the natural advantages of the creck 
valley determined the course of a thor- 
oughfare which formed an outlet for 
the interior to the river. The same 
natural advantages were recognized in 
later times when this valley was selected 
as a route fora railroad, as shown in pic- 
ture number twenty-four. After re- 
peated attempts to locate a route, 
thought to be more direct, over the 
hills, the natural grade worn out 
through the country by the stream 
rendered the cost of construction and 
operation so much less that the engi- 
neers finally selected the course through 
the valley. 

In the distance may be seen an inter- 
esting illustration of the evolution in country road- 
making among the hills. The present course occu- 
pied by the road winding up the hill is the third that 
The second passes up the 


can be traced up this slope. 
terrace upon which a small herd of cattle is grazing, 
and the first is still farther down. The settler, with 
his heavy and clumsy wagons and carts and oxen, 
seemed to care more for shortening the distance than 
he did for diminishing the grade. With the advent 
of lighter vehicles, and the complete substitution of 
horses for oxen, better grades were sought, though 
the surveyor employed to locate the routes was sfill 
in many instances much more influenced by the whim 
of the farmer through whose land he surveyed tle 
road than he was by the higher consideration of the 
general good. As a final step in roadmaking, hast- 
ened, no doubt, by the advent of that most graceful 
and delicate of all vehicles, the bicycle, the whole mat- 


ter will probably be taken out of the ~.__ 


hands of local authorities and placed in 
the care of civil engineers, who will seek 
the greatest advantages in grade obtain- 
able from the natural features and 
locate road sites without regard to indi- 
vidual interests, but with an eye single 
to public welfare. 

In picture twenty-five, taken a few 
hundred yards farther down the creek, 
there is a fair illustration of how the 
stream, by changing its course, wears 
the valley down across its entire width. 
On the left the stream lies at the foot 
of the bluff, but the current is turned 
by some projecting rocks towards the 
right. In the middle distance by a 
sharp curve it has worn its way across 
the valley to the opposite bluff. It then curves back 
to the left bluff. In the time of a flood the main cur- 
rent cut its way straight across this bow from one 
side to the other and the quiet overflow deposited 
great quantities of sand and gravel in the old course. 
The short curve here to the right is possible, owing 
to the small amount of fall in the stream at this place. 
In the course of a hundred years there is probably not 
a rod of the valley that has not been thus occupied 
by the bed of the stream. 

About a mile and a half farther down the creek a 
tributary, two-thirds the size of the main stream, en- 


No. 18. Milldam on the Creek; Gate Into ‘‘ Headrace” on the right. 


supported the townspeople. In early times the rest of 
the maintenance was derived from such labor as was 
required during the year on the surrounding farms. 
Later, with the apening of the coal trade, from its con- 
venient location, the town became peopled with those 
engaged in mining. A few miles farther up the creek 
the junction of a brook furnished the conditions for 
a single dwelling; here, the junction of a larger stream 
furnished conditions for a small town. 

In picture twenty-seven we reach the union of the 
creek with the river at a point a mile below the town, 
shown in twenty-six. Jor the last half mile of its 
course, the bed of the creek is scarcely above the sur- 
face of the water in the river; its work of erosion in 
this part has become wholly dependent upon that of 
the river, and consequently its course is tortuous and 
its current slow. DBevond the mouth of the creek, the 
passing steamer tells of an additional natural resource 


No. 19. The Old Grist Mill. 


afforded by the river through its increased volume of 
water. 

In picture twenty-eight, a view of this portion of the 
river valley is shown as seen from a neighboring hill- 
top. Across the middle of the picture the winding 
course of the creek may be traced, and it enters the 
river at a point near the tall chimney standing alone 
on the bank. As the river is larger than the creek, so 
the bluffs are higher and the valley much wider. In 
its natural condition, that is, without the dams and 
locks of later times, the river in certain seasons was 
navigable for flatboats and other light craft, and it 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 24, 


The rural school is at last to receive adequate con- 
sideration. 

The genius of Dr. William T. Harris bids fair to 
find fresh fields for philosophic wisdom in the consid- 
eration of the rural school problem. 


While it is not the province of the school to train 
the genius, it is its province to so train every child 
that the genius shall not be harmed by his training. 


The teacher can never know which of the children 
before him may be mighty men of influence for good, 
a terror to all that is good, or a practical nonentity. + 
It is well that he does not know, for it is his duty to do 
all in his power to inspire and help each child to be as 
potent an influence for good as possible. 


So long as repetition is indispensable to all learn- 
_ing, so long must the gospel of hard work be preached 
to teachers and by them to pupils. In this day of 
much “interest” and much emphasis of the play spirit 
there is grave danger of forgetting that only by hard 
work do we repeat anything until doing becomes a 
habit. Learning means repetition, and that means 
hard work. 


CONSCIOUS OR UNCONSCIOUS. 


Of all the contentions among psychologists, that in 
which teachers in their school work have least interest 
is perhaps the question as to whether or not there is 
unconscious mental action. The one side contend 
that psychical and conscious are identical, that there 
is no ground to suppose that there is psychical activity 
unless we are sooner or later conscious of it. The 
other makes a good case on the ground that we often 
reveal psychical action which was at the time uncon- 
scious. One of the stock illustrations is this: I am 
talking with Mr. A. and am absorbed in the conversa- 


tion. Mr. B. passes, his form enters the eye, and there 
is the requisite chemical action and the occipital lobe 
of the cerebrum receives its proper infiuence. I was 
not, however, conscious of it, but a minute or two later, 
when Mr. A. leaves me, there flashes in my thought 
the fact that Mr. B. did pass and I turn and hail him. 
All this may be very interesting for the psychological 
specialist. but concerns us little. The facts are un- 
When the thought does come to us, we 
are conscious of it. Whether there would have been 
psychical action if Mr. A had continued to monop- 
olize my attention is more interesting than important. 


questioned. 


We avail ourselves only of conscious psychical activity. 


MR. JACKMAN’S ARTICLE, 


The Journal treats its readers this week and next 
to the most elaborate article ever presented in any 
educational journal in the world. It is written for 
ihe Journal and these forty-one beautiful illustrations 
were photographed and made for this use. It is the 
only work so elaborate and perfect ever presented in 
periodical or magazine. It is a glorious close of the 
most. prosperous year in the history of the Journal, 
and prepares the way for a much more prosperous new 
year, of which we are already assured. 
and 
and 


Every month of the past year has been “better 
better” in quality and in subseription advance, 
these last months of the year have been most gratify- 
ing. ‘The largest lists of new subscribers ever sent 
to this olfice in the twenty-one years of its history 
have come in November and December, and letters of 
appreciation have been unprecedented. Among 
these is one with this sentence from United States 
Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris, LL. D., in 
which an editor may well find inspiration to higher 
attainments. He writes: “I have been intending to 
write you for several weeks to tell you how. excellent 
your paper is this fall. I thought it was at the top of 
editorial achievement before, but really you have put 
ever so many new rounds in this year, and have im- 
proved what was so good before.” 

The only other occasion in which the Journal ever 
attempted any other so elaborate work as this on 
“Nature Study” by Mr. Jackman was some years ago, 
when it gave one whole number to “Botany” by Mr. 
Jackman. This proved a great “boom” to the Jour- 
nal, and undoubtedly did more for Mr. Jackman 
toward making a man’s professional fame than any 
article ever published in an educational paper. 

The Journal has great pleasure in presenting the 
profession with this great piece of professional work. 

Mr. Jackman is a graduate of the California, Pa., 
normal school, ’7%, Harvard College, ’84, and has 
taught in the California, Pa., normal school, and Pitts- 
burg high, and has been in the Cook county normal 
(Chicago normal) for seven years. 


CALIFORNIA. 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 

It isalong way to travel from sea to sea for twelve 
days of roaming in the valleys of California, but it pays 
to exchange the North Atlantic coast for the Southern 
Pacific even for so brief a stay, and it is no evidence of 
disloyalty to rugged, heroic, cultured New England to 
enjoy to the full the beauty and sweetness—flowers and 
fruits—of a California December. 

It is thoroughly restful to ride from Boston to San 
lrancisco, five days, with only one change of cars. It 
means much to a busy man to have five days set, apart 
without a letter to open, a caller to receive, a business 
matter to pass upon, and no speech to make. It is wort h 
more than can be expressed to have five days—yes, in 
this case it will mean twelve days—out of twenty-three, 
including the Los Angeles trip, for reading, thinking, 
writing, and sleeping indefinitely. No other equal num- 
ber of days in the year mean so much. 

THANKSGIVING SERvicE.—Among the traveling companions 
across the continent were Bishop J. P. Newman and wife 
of the Methodist church, who, after eitht years of Episco- 
pal residence in Omaha, with their real homelife in Sara- 


toga, are to reside officially in San Francisco, and his jn. 
troduction to the new diocesan life was to be through a 
Thanksgiving sermon. Desire to hear what was sure to 
be a memorable patriotic utterance of a most congenia} 
fellow-traveler, seasoned with curiosity to know whether 
any one would attend a New England Thanksgiving ser 
vice in the most cosmopolitan city in the New World. 
took me to the church, which I found crowded to over- 
flowing, while hundreds were turned away. What a 
sight! Flowers and tropical plants in limitless pro- 
fusion, and such an audience as one rarely sees in any 
sanctuary. What asermon! Culture, rhetoric, and ora- 
tory, travel, experience, and devotion contributed to 
one of the most scholarly and eloquent sermons for a 
public occasion to which an American audience is treated. 

SranrorD AND BrerkeLey.—More twelve thousand 
lovers of America’s most heroic sport were gorgeously be- 
decked in the crimson or the yellow chrysanthemum, 
according to their favoritism for the new university or 
the old. The most striking feature of the grand throng 
was the Stanford band of forty pieces radiant in crimson 
caps and gowns. No cleaner game was ever played. It 
was too one-sided to be interesting—to the friends of the 
State University; but there was no slugging, no “kick- 
ing’—officially—no ‘laying out” or laying off of men, 
but the most brilliant exhibition of the points of the game 
on the part of Stanford, with Berkeley keeping up a de- 
lightful pretense at opposition, while Stanford made ‘a 
touchdown,” “touchdown No. 2,” ‘a goal,” “touchdown 
No. 3,” “touchdown No. 4,” “goal No. 2.” 

Harp Times.—It is two years since I was on the Coast and 
they are all telling what hard times they have had, and 
ene is bound to believe it; but when he sees the most 
elegant buildings erected in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, in any two years in their history, and finds so many 
notably prosperous ranchmen, he can but wonder if it 
is not a misfortune for people to become habituated to 
talking hard times. 

Santa Pauta.—Who in the East knows aught of Santa 
Paula? Indeed, there are but twelve places in the state 
that have a name to live east of the Sierras, and Santa 
Paula is not one of these. I have had but twenty-four 
hours here, and as I was speeding away with the “sec- 
tion” beautified with pinks of choicest tints and roses 
of rarest blush, reminding one of a June commencement, 
it was borne in upon me afresh how impossible it would 
be outside of California to have such a welcome, such 
entertainment, and such a “send-off” associated with an 
evening lecture and an educational address. 

ORANGES AND LEMons.—Santa Paula has climate and soil, of 
course, so has all Southern California, but it has also citi- 
zens of character, culture, and enterprise. I was enter- 
tained one evening at the Blanchard ranch, second to 
none in the state. ‘There are 100 acres of 6,500 as beauti- 
ful trees as ever shaded soil, from which were marketed 
this year 30,000 boxes of delicious late seedling oranges 
and lemons that rival the Sicily fruit. It is a luxury to 
pass an hour in a home representing character and cul- 
ture, in the heart of a hundred acres of such an orchard, 
the house fairly lost in the profusion of flowering vines 
and shrubs in which it is embowered. This remarkable 
ranch represents the wisdom, enterprise, and faith of the 
man who purchased these acres at a high price, and set 
his orchard of Havana seedlings, waiting patiently for 
fourteen years for any adequate return from what is now 
the rarest late fruit ranch on the coast. 

The skeptical fruit growers from the counties of the 
South said the citron fruits could not be successfully 
grown in the Ventura valleys, but now Mr. Blanchard 
smiles as he comes into the Eastern market at a season 
that knows no rivalry. So ample is his reward that he 
has organized a corporation which has set a ranch four 
miles down the valley—the Limoneira—of 400 acres, with 
40,000 trees, whose fruit began to go upon the market this 
year, foreshadowing a fabulous yield in the near future. 

Riversipe.—No one can realize what it means to have a 
town like Riverside set to oranges. When Mr. Keyes 
Was superintendent of schools in that town he figured 
from the bills of lading and the actual reports of trees 
that there were orange trees enough in the town to set 
a row of trees one rod apart all the way to Boston, and 
then fence in, on the same basis, all New England; that 
the yield was such that they could ship a train of ten cars 
loaded with oranges every week day in the year, and have 
enough left to literally carpet Rhode Island with oranges. 

SscRaMENTO.—Sacramento is the ‘ Hartford ” of the empire 
of Sir Bruin. It was here that Sutter—coming down the 
valley—‘drove his stakes” and threw up the breastworks, 
making a rendezvous for the first pioneers who braved 
the suffocating alkali of the great American desert and 
the terrors of the snowy Sierras. It is less than sixty 
years since the first American citizen camped beside the 
uncertain waters of the Sacramento, and the citizens re- 
tain the conservative consciousness of priority in settle- 
nent. 


Educationally, as well as commercially and politically, 
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there is the same reserve power as in Hartford,—the city 
that will never forget the “Charter Oak” and its claim to 
historic prestige, and she nurses “Sutter’s fort” as Hart- 
ford does the “site” of her protection of the charter of 
human liberty. The city and county teachers made an 
audience that for intelligent appreciation of one’s best 
thoughts will not soon be forgotten. 

SamvurL T. Briack.—Not a little of the educational virtue 
of the city is due to the fact that it is the official residence 
of the professional household of the state superintendent. 
It is seven years since I was first entertained by Mr. 
Black, then principal of the Ventura high school, an en- 
ergetic, aspiring, everyday worker, whose professional 
and fraternal influence was already recognized. He had 
been a county superintendent in Butte and a principal in 
Oakland, and it was inevitable that he should soon be- 
come the county superintendent of Ventura. His promo- 
tion to the state superintendency was looked upon at the 
time as one of the “chances of politics,” and there was 
general satisfaction that the choice had fallen upon “a 
practical school man.” Two years have passed, and to- 
day the general verdict is that since the days of John 
Swett the state has had no more efficient educational 
leader. In an after-dinner speech at the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, which fairly bristled with 
wit, he drew a lifelike picture of himself in expressing the 
hope that when he passes the keys of his office to his suc- 
cessor, “it may be said that Samuel T. Black was an 
honest man, and did what he could for the children of 
California.” 

San Francrsco.—San Francisco has had an unparalleled 
educational experience in the two years and a half since 
T met its leaders. A. H. Yoder was then on his way to 
take the position of “professional inspector,” but as the 
auditor would not approve his bill, denying the right of 
the board to create the office, the board abolished the 
training department of the high school and created a 
normal schoo}, with Yoder at its head. After a year’s 
tumultuous life he “read the riot act” to the educational 
authorities and departed, to be succeeded by James G. 
Kennedy, who was “getting things into line’? when he 
dropped dead. Thus a comedy became a tragedy. John 
Swett, the heroic leader of other days, was defeated that 
autumn in the nominating convention by Charles §S. 
Young. who was himself defeated at the polls by A. J. 
Moulder, who died soon after taking office. The super- 
visors then elected Mr. Young and the school board 
elected Deputy Madison Babcock, and both appealed to 
the courts, who decided in favor of Mr. Babcock, who lost 
the party nomination this November, but ran independ- 
ently, receiving 15,000 votes, with no party influence, 
though he was defeated by R. H. Websterof the high school. 
Appeal is again taken to the courts, with the general legal 
impression*that Mr. Babcock will hold over on the ruling 
made in the case of the lieutenant-governor that a tem- 
porary official holds until the time prescribed by the con- 
stitution for the election of that officer. And now the 
long-time-trusted assistant secretary of the school board, 
Mr. Wade, has given the city a genuine sensation by the 
disclosure of the conditions of a financial scandal, a dis- 
appearance, a discovery and reported confession of at- 
tempts at suicide. As though all these were not sufficient 
in their array of comedy and tragedy, Mrs. Nellie R. 
Craven, one of the best-known principals of San Fran- 
cisco, attracts the attention of all nations by her claim 
to have lived as the wife of the late James G. Fair, from 
whom she claims to have received deeds of property 
valued at something like a million dollars. All in all, 
educational circles have not been lacking in excitement 
of late, and the end is not yet. 

[To be continued.} 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The formal abandonment the 

leaders in the senate of the attempt to secure consid- 
eration for the Dingley emergency tariff bill makes a 
special session of the next congress inevitable; and 
the probability is that it will convene as soon as the 
present congress adjourns. The committee on ways 
and means is taking time by the forelock in beginning 
the preparation of a tariff bill, with the intention of 
having it ready to present as soon as the new congress 
meets. This is an unusual proceeding, maybe justi- 
fied by the situation; for it is of the utmost import- 
ance to all interests affected, political and commercial, 
that there should be no needless delay. Despite the 
hopeful view of the revenue-producing qualities of 
the existing tariff which President Cleveland took in 
his message, the accumulating deficit attests the neces- 
sity of legislation of some kind to bring more money 


hy Republican 


into the treasury; and the sooner the business com- 
munity knows of what kind it is to be, the sooner it 
can adjust its plans. 

* * 

The precise political complexion of the next senate 
cannot he known until the various legislatures upon 
which the choice of senators devolves have performed 
that duty. But it seems pretty clear that if the Re- 
publicans have a majority, it will be an extremely 
slender one. and so constituted that it can hardly be 
relied upon for all party purposes. The senate rules, 
or the absence of them, makes almost anything pos- 
sible in the way of obstruction there. When that body 
is nearly equally divided, politically, two or three de- 
termined men, endowed with large capacity for debate, 
ean dictate their own terms or hold up all legislation. 
The country has had repeated demonstrations of what 
can be done in the senate in the way of producing 
deadlocks: and it would be a gloomy outlook if this 
were to be continued through the next congress. It 
is reassuring therefore that Senator Teller has declared 
his purpose not to obstruct a Republican tariff bill in 
the next congress: and that Senator Gorman, speak- 
ing at least for the conservative Democrats, has an- 
nounced a similar purpose. There seems to be a 
commendable disposition to allow the Republicans to 


shape and carry out their policy, whatever it may be, ° 


and then hold them to a strict accountability for its 
results. This is the only way in which a responsible 
government is possible. 

* 

Sensational reports have been freely circulated as 
to the way in which the Cuban General Maceo, of 
wh:se death there seems to be now no reasonable 
doubt, met his end. The substance of these reports is 
that he was lured into a conference with the Spanish 
commanders under a flag of truce, or what was equiva- 
lent to it, and then was shot down, together with his 
staff. These reports are wholly without confirmation, 
and seem to have been started chiefly to induce hasty 
action by our congress. The inherent improbability 
in these reports is not that the Spaniards are incap- 
able of such a trick, but that Maceo was the last man to 
be caught by it. He had not devoted the best years 
of his life to fighting for Cuban independence to be 
lured to his death at last by a pretended negotiation 
for a compromise. The senate committee on foreign 
relations has agreed to report favorably what are 
known as the Cameron resolutions, which in the first 
place recognize the independence of the republic of 
Cuba, and in the second place declare that “the United 
States will use their friendly offices with the govern- 
ment of Spain to bring to a close the war between 
Spain and Cuba.” This proceeding has occasioned 
not a little anxiety; but it is not probable that con- 
gress will take action so precipitate. 

* x * 


While the war in Cuba proceeds without decisive re- 
sults, and requires from Spain the constant exertions 
of an army of more than two hundred thousand men, 
the insurrection in the Philippine islands is spreading 
at an ominous rate. The latest announcement is that 
the Spanish captain-general has been compelled to 
call in his troops from the other islands and concen- 
trate them on the island of Luzon, for the more effect- 
tive defence of the chief city, Manila. The rebels 
have been making daring raids into the very suburbs 
of Manila; and it would appear that the situation is 
becoming one of great peril to all the European resi- 
dents. The insurgents already under arms are re- 
ported to number fifty thousand, and they have been 
re-enforced by some of the native regiments under 
Spanish command, who have joined them with their 
arms and equipments. The war is marked by the ut- 
most ferocity on both sides, and if the comparatively 
small Spanish force in the islands were once to suffer 
a serious reverse, we might look for a frightful dis- 
play of savagery on the part of the natives. The 


native population of the islands outnumber the Fu- 
ropeans in the proportion of more than a hundred to 
one. 

* * 

There seems to he a real hitch in the negotiations 
regarding the arbitration of the houndary question 
hetween Fngland and Venezwela. The trouble is at 
the Venezuela end. When Minister Andrade went to 
Caracas carrying a copy of the protoco! agreed upon 
hetween the Thited States Great Britain, 
it was supposed that he wonld return promptly, 
hringing the treaty duly exeented. President Crespo 
and his cahinet have indeed agreed to the propo- 
sition: and it was announced that they would eall a 
special session of congress for the action necessary for 
its ratification. Put as soon as the provisions of the 
treaty were officially nublished at Caracas, the instru- 
ment was assailed with great hitterness bv certain 
politicians and newsnaners: on the first, that 
it practically gave the Tnited States a protectorate 
over Venezuela. and secondly, that the arrangement 
that fifty vears’ occupation should establish a title to 
disputed territory was a hetraval of Venezuelan inter- 
ests. That these attacks have produced an impres- 
sion is apparent from the fact that the Venezuelan 
government has ahandoned its purpose to call a spe- 
cial sesion of congress: and, moreover, that it has de- 
creed the collection of arms and ammunition through- 
out the country prior to the assembling of congress in 
its regular session in Fehruarv. This last measure 
looks as if serious trouble were anticipated. 


and 


* * 


As was anticipated, the senate has passed, with only 
a few dissenting votes, the Todge hill for the restric- 
tion of immigration. The bill was amended in three 
particulars: the age at which the restrictions take 
effect was raised from fourteen to sixteen; Cubans 
who may come to the United States during the con- 
tinuance of the present disturbances were specially 
excepted; and it was provided that an admissible im- 
migrant may bring in or send for his wife, or parents, 
or grandparents, or minor children or grandchildren, 
even though they are unable to read or write. For 
the rest, the bill directs that every immigrant over six- 
teen years of age shall be tested as to his ability to read 
and write in some language; and on his failure to pass 
the test shall be returned to the country from which 
he came, at the expense of the transportation com- 
pany which brought him. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


In correction of our recent statement regarding requirements 
for one seeking honors at Amherst, President Gates says, 
‘¢ There is no limitation of any kind upon the expenditures of 
the students who seek college honors at Amherst.” 


Bryn Mawr College is about to issue a handbook which 
will contain information concerning the opportunity 
women have for study at all the European universities. 
In each case the facts have been obtained from head- 


quarters. 

William Copley Winslow, Ph.D., D. C. L., LL.D., of Bos- 
ton, a careful historical writer, issues a valuable pam- 
phlet upon his ancestor, “Governor Edward Winslow: His 
Part and Place in Plymouth Colony.” This is sure to be 
au authoritative document in the consideration of histori- 
cal matters. His “Singular Omissionin Fiske’s History of 
the United States for Schools” is here reprinted in part. 
It is all as interesting as it is valuable. 


The Southern School has a bit of good sarcasm in the 
following: “If you have no aunt, uncie, cousin, or friend, 
look over the list of schools in your county, select the one 
you wish to teach, then go to any man in the district, if 
you don’t know any, get introduced to one, and assure 
him that he has a great head, a kind eye, a noble heart, 
and that he ought to be trustee. Show him the honor 
and respect of the position. He will laugh at you—pooh- 
pooh at you. He will tell his wife about it. She will be happy. 
He will dream about it. He will run and win. And you are 


secure.” 
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thus became a valuable means for communication 
with other parts of the country. It was a natural and 
inevitable result, therefore, that the terminus of the 
country road which followed the course of the creek 
should be from earliest times a shipping and a receiv- 
ing point for many miles of the surrounding country. 
A port of this kind involved the necessity for certain 
improvements,—a wharf andstorehouseat least,—and 
this called for men who should build and maintain 
them. Asa result, a town dating from the settlement 
of the country grew out of the natural necessities of 
the situation. The shipping of produce required 


No. 20. The Interior of the Grist Mill. 


numerous boats, and many of the towns along the 
river, including the one shown in the picture, added 
materially to their prosperity by establishing boat 
yards to meet the demand. 

A striking illustration of how strictly the develop- 
ment of human life is determined by natural features 
is shown in this picture. The right bank of the river 
is a precipitous bluff several hundred feet high; the 
left bank is a long slope upon which rests the town. 
Before the opening of the coal trade the land on the 
left bank was the more valuable, that on the opposite 
bank being wholly unsuited for the purposes of the 
early town. But the river cutting against the bluff 
on its right clearly exposed the coal vein at a height of 
thirty or forty feet above the surface of the water; it 
was, therefore, directly accessible. On the left bank 
there was the same vein of coal, but it was buried be- 
neath the long slope and could not be reached except 


notable example of this is the work of mining the coal. 
The shipping facilities afforded by the river have in- 
creased this field of labor many times over. In pic- 
ture number twenty-nine is a view about the mouth of 
a river coal pit located in the town which lies in the 
background of the previous illustration. The coal is 
blasted down in large quantities by scores of miners 
and is drawn out by steam in long wagon trains; the 
end of one of these trains is seen just emerging from 
the pit. Stacked all about are thousands of “pit- 
posts” used in supporting the hill, for the coal is now 
too valuable to permit of much of it being left to form 
natural supporting pillars. To the 
left is a large chimney which communi- 
cates with the mine beneath through a 
shaft. At the bottom of this air shaft, 
as it is called, a fire is kept burning, 
which creates a draft and thus assists in 
removing foul air from the mine, and 
in supplying that which is fresh. 
This, in many cases, is also supple- 
mented by a large steam fan, which 
drives a strong current into the mine. 
The coal is drawn from the mine on 
an inclined track to the “tipple,” which 
elevates it about one hundred feet above 
the river, from which it is loaded into 
boats. On its way to the river bank it 
passes through a “railroad tipple,” from 
which a portion may be loaded into cars 
for shipment by rail. This is shown in picture thirty. 
In the next picture, number thirty-one, a view 
is given of the “river tipple,” with much of the ma- 
chinery used in loading the boats. The car runs out 
on a platform, which swings on an axis, and by this 
means it is tipped. The coal escapes through the 


swinging cnd gate of the wagon and passes over a screen 


and is caught in the box that may be seen suspended a 
few feet below the floor. At this point the coal is 
weighed and the amount credited to the miner who 
dug it, and then the box is gradually lowered to the 
boat where the coal is turned out. The boats are 
moved back and forth until completely loaded; the 
top is carefully levelled over and then the boat is 
dropped out to make way for another, and thus a fleet 
is prepared. 

The life of the miner is not one possessed of strong 
attractions, and it is beset with numerous dangers. 
The uncertain roof of the mine and the 


No. 21. The Old Saw Mill; Dam on the left; ‘ Tailrace ” on the right. 


by somewhat expensive shafting. This difference in 
accessibility, with a few other minor considerations, 
due wholly to the incidental wearing of the river, gave 
a vastly different value to the coal lands on the oppo- 
site sides of the river at this point. This difference 
was so marked that the coal on the right bank under 
the bluff was mined out a full generation before that 
on the left bank under the long slope was touched. 
The fathers on the one side enjoyed that which on the 
other side descended to the children. 

Much of the life described in the creek valley is re- 
peated in the river valley on a larger scale. The most 


deadly “choke damp” send many men 
annually to untimely graves. A few 
years ago, some time after the war of 
the rebellion, wages were high—from 
four to eight dollars a day. In recent 
times wages are generally fair, but much 
lower. The uncertainties of the work- 
ing period, though determined by the 
stage of the river and the state of the 
market, coupled with rather reckless 
habits of expenditure, entail upon the 
miner and his family a great deal of 
misery and actual suffering. It is 
rarely the case that a regular miner ac- 
cumulates much of worldly goods. 
Spending day after day in a “darkness 
made visible” by a smutty, bad-smelling 
lamp, at exacting physical labor that begrimes him 
from head to foot, the miners may be, and many of them 
are, honest men and true; but the possibilities of the 
higher refining influences of civilized life are hardly 
within their grasp. In picture thirty-two a miner’s 
dwelling is shown, which is a fair representation of 
many that are to be found in this valley. It cannot 
properly be called a home in the sense which Ameri- 
cans must use the word, if our institutions of democ- 
racy are to survive. 

With the great increase in volume of coal shipment 
in late years, the industry of coal boat building has 


risen to considerable prominence. Large mine opera. 
tors frequently possess their own boat yards. One of 
these is shown in picture thirty-three. Its essential 
features are the steam sawmill in the distance and the 
“ways” in the foreground, upon which the boats are 
built and from which they are launched. In the river 
are several boat “bottoms” which are awaiting the con- 
struction of sides and ends six or eight feet deep. In 
early times these huge unwieldy crafts, holding from 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand bushels of coal, were 
floated down the river in times of moderate freshets, 
The boats were manned for the most part by crews re- 


No. 22. The Country Coal-bank. 


cruited from the town and surrounding country. 

These voyages down the Ohio and still farther into 
the old South in ante-bellum days were a decidedly 
novel experience and did much to break the dull mo- 
notony in the existence of those who made the journey. 
Beneath the “tipple” shown in picture thirty-one muy 
be seen boats of a different type. They are called 
barges, and hold about five thousand bushels. The 
day of coal boating with the current is past. Coal 
men now as a rule own powerful stern-wheel towboats, 
which take the coal fleet down the river much more 
swiftly and safely than was possible by the old method 
of floating with the stream. 

While the coal fleet is being made up, it is mecessary 
for the boats, both loaded and empty, to have a safe 
mooring in which they will be protected from drift 
wood and the swift current in the case of a rise in sum- 
mer, and from floating ice at the time of a thaw and 


No. 23. Interior of Country Coal-bank. 


“break up” in winter. The “tipples” also need pro- 
tection from the same sources of destruction. To 
this end, large log abutments, called ice breakers, are 
built out into the stream, as shown in picture number 
thirty-four, and these are filled with stone. Below 
them a fleet of boats, as shown in the picture, may ¢ 
moored in comparative safety. 

The fall in the river is about one foot to the mile. 
a descent too slight to render the stream available [01 
economical water power. This unfavorable feature is 
more than offset by the advantage lying in the com: 
paratively large volume of water. 


[To be continued in next issue.) 
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UNIVERSITY LITERATURE 


BY 


W. H. DE PUY, A.M. D.D., LL.D. 


The most celebrated Lexicographer of this age. 


ondenses the world’s literature into twenty magnificent volumes, embracing the biographies of all the great writers of all lands and all ages, 
together with their master writings. 


Rigid critics pronounce it the most remarkable literary achievement of our time. This master compilation and collection is the result of twenty- 
five years’ gleaning and gathering, collating and classifying, on the part of Dr. De Puy. 

In addition to his collection, the publishers have added portions of rare books, and even the manuscript and letter-press accumulation of noted 
scholars ; as, for instance, that of Mr. Alfred Guernsey, formerly of Harper's Magazine and the American Cyclopedia, whose collection, though 
incomplete, was published under the name of “ Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature.” 

All these have been carefully scrutinized by Dr. De Puy, and after revision incorporated into his wonderful work. 

This representative set of books is to del/es-lettres what the dictionary is to words, the encyclopedia to facts, and the Bible to Christianity. It is 
the anthology of pure literature. One critic has said of the work, “It is the one common place of meeting of all authors of all lands and of all ages ; the 
only universal symposium in existence ; the only roll-call to which all great thinkers answer, “ Here.” 

It is, in fact, the on/y University oF LITERATURE in print. It is a monumental collection of trite, homely, and beautiful productions of 


all the masters in 


Poetry, Drama, Philosophy, Theology, History, Oratory, 
Journalism, Exploration, Letters, Humor, Etc., Etc. 


This splendid library per se will be supplied at the following reasonable prices : 


(20 MAGNIFICHNT VOLUMES.) 


Buckram cloth, gilt top....-.- 


PER VOL. PER SET. | PER VOL. PER SET. 
----$2.25 $45.00 Half Russia, gilt -- $3.25 $65.00 
2.75 55.00 | Full Levant, gilt 4.25 85.00 


‘Terms, $10.00 down and $6.00 per month. 


Norte. — Special inducements will be made to the first few npplicants in each community before the regular canvass begins. This will be done in order to 
Many eadorsements have already been volunteered, 


introduce the work and to secure criticisms and opinions. 


For full particulars and copies of endorsements, address 


J. §. BARCUS & CO0., Publishers, 109-111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUR BOUK TABLE. 


THE YOUNG SALESMAN. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 

Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co, 352 pp. 

All the actors and incidents of this thrilling story are 
real in human experience, but not often found in this 
combination. Scott Walton, an English boy of sixteen 
years, is the hero of the tale. He is first inrroduced when 
halfway across the Atlantic, in company with his sick 
father, who dies, and is buried in the ocean. This is his 
first grief and trial. He meets Crawford Lane on board, 
who expresses sympathy and offers to assist him in New 
York, but he proves to be an affable villain, and robs him 
of $50, one-half of all he possessed. Scott finds Ezra sac- 
tle, a wealthy merchant and relative of his, and seeks his 
aid; is admitted into his family and store as a clerk. But 
this cousin of his father proves to be a miserly and mean 
man, and he treats his clerk shamefully. Scott soon finds 
other friends, among whom is Seth Lawton, a man of fine 
character and in independent circumstances, and Justin 
Wood, a young man of means and leisure, reliable and 
generous. They secure for Scott a new and much better 
position in a large mercantile establishment, where he 
soon gains the confidence of his employers, and is rapidly 
promoted, with a constantly increased salary. 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD, TOM SAWYER DETEC- 
TIVE, AND OTHER STOh.ES, E:C., ETC. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Harper & Brothers. 406 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

The stories and other papers in this volume are among 
the best of the distinguished author’s works. “Tom 
Sawyer, Detective,” is one of the most important of these, 
and it has never before been offered to the public in book 
form. The tale is told by Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer’s 
henchman, in Mark Twain’s inimitable style, and is a 
thrilling narrative of two boys’ adventures with thieves 
on a Mississippi steamboat Strange as the incidents of 
this story are, they are facts taken from an old-time 
Swedish criminal trial, with a change only of the actors, 
and transfer of the scene to America. The same two boys 
are the heroes in “Tom Sawyer Abroad.” Now they 
travel in a flying-machine, which carried them to foreign 
countries, where they had the most exciting experience 
with wild animals and wild men. Next in order is “The 
Stolen White Elephant,” which is an amusing satire on 
modern detective methods. All these stories will be read 
and re-read with great interest. Some forty character- 
istic illustrations adorn as many full pages of the book. 
The publishers, as well as the author, have done their 


work well. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis 
Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne, his private secretary. 
Edited by Colonel R. W. Phipps. New York: T. Y. 
Croweil & Co. Four vols. in two. Cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

This is the Napoleonic era of historical writing. In 
twelve months there has been produced more literature 
bearing upon Napoleon Bonaparte than previously in any 
ten years, and the competition has been along two 
healthy lines: First, getting at the best authorities writ- 
ten in the best way; second, presenting them in the best 
style for the least money. In these two volumes, with 
lurge, clear type, good opaque paper, condensing four vol- 
umes into two of convenient size and comfortable weight 
without the least sacrifice of attractiveness, the publishers 
have furnished a rare treat for a reasonable sum. The 
illustrations, which are authentic portraits, and other 
helpful matter, add greatly to the value of the edition. 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING. By Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is one of the most powerful books 
ever written, and its influence in making theliterary repu- 
tation of its author was second only to its effect upon the 
destinies of the colored race in America. ‘‘The Minis- 
ter’s Wooing,’ which was begun in the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1858, made her reputation as a literary artist, and 
therein are to be found to-day the New England style of 
thought and manner, religiously and socially, as they can 
be found nowhere else. The same art that made planta- 
tion life so vivid in ‘‘Uncle Tom” has made New England 
life of other days equally attractive reading in ‘‘The Min- 
ister’s Wooing.” She had the rare good sense to deal 
with the New England theology, which was an integral 
part of society in that day, when it came to the surface, 
but she never dug down to unearth it. The republication 
of this work at this time, uniform with her other works in 
the Riverside edition, at a moderate priae is highly pleas- 
ing to the reading public. 

MALVERN. A Neighborhood Story. By Billen Douglas 
Deland. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 341 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The title of this story is taken from the name of the 
town in which its scene is laid—a small suburban town in 
New Jersey, in which neighborhood a queer assortment 
of boys and girls resided. Miss Deland, the authoress, is 
well known to the reading public by a serial story in Har- 
per’s Round Table in 1895, which attracted much atten- 
tion and was highly commended by literary critics. With 
ample material for a neighborhood story, written for 


young people, Miss Deland has done her work well. Her 
knowledge of boys and girls is evidently accurate, as her 
descriptions of them are true to nature. The book is il- 
lustrated by five beautiful pictures by Alice Barber 
Stevens, printed on fine paper, in bold and clear type, and 
handsomely boufd. It will be read with great interest 
and profit. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. Sketched by George Du Maurier. 
Handsomely bound, 9} x 12. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Long before George Du Maurier had won distinction as a 
novelist, he was known throughout the English-speaking world 
as an illustrator and satiristof English society, and many of his 
best drawings appeared in the pages of //arper’s Magazine. 
These have now been collected for the first time, and they in- 
clude nearly one hundred examples of Mr. Du Maurier’s humor 
as expressed during a period covering more than twen y years. 
The various fashions and fads of the times —so different from 
those of our own —are brought back vividly by these illustra- 
tions, and the captions are all couched in that terse and confi- 
dential style with which we have now become so familiar in 
“'Trilby” and ‘“ The Martian.” A brief introduction to thie 
collection of drawings is contributed by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
who characterizes Du Maurier as the greatest master of his 
school, ** not excepting Sterne or Thackeray.” Aside from 
Mr. Howells’ preface, the album contains no text beyond the 
few lines of humorous dialogue accompanying each illustration, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Thomas Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns.” Edited by W. K. 
Wickes. Price, 35 cents.——Drycen’s l’alamon and Arcite.” Edited 
by Warren Fenno Gregory. Price,35 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. 

“ Phonographic Lesson Cards in Isaac Pitman Phonography.” By 
W.L. Mason. Price, $1.00. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘*Harper’s Round Table” (hound volume) 1896. Price, $3.50.—— 
“Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets. and Other Tales.” By Ruth 
Stuart. Price, $1.25. Tomalyn’s Quest.” By G. B. 
Burgin. Price, $1.25. — The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea People,” 
By J. D. Jerrold Kelley. Price, $2.50. New York: Harper & Brag, 

“Sir George Tressady.” By Mrs. Humpbry Ward. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tennyson's The Princess.’’ Edited by George Edward Woodberry. 
Price, 60 cents.——“ Shakespeare’s Macbeth.” Edited by John Mat- 
thews Manley. Price, 60centa New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“ The Log of the Lady Grey.” By Louise Seymour Houghton. Price, 
60 cents. New York: Bonnell, Silver, & Co, 

“The Mastery of Books.” By Harry Lyman Koopman. Price, 00 
cents. New Yurk: The American Book Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGR&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26: Montana Council of Educa- 
tion, Great Falls, Mont. 


December 28--30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Lake 
Charles, La. 


December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28--30: Western Penman’s As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 

December 28-31 : Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


December 28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 


December 28--31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Vermillion, S. D. 


December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 


December 29-31: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 


December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 


December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 29--31: Southern Educational 
Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 29-31, Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston, Me. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 15: Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsfield, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


Superintendent Rowell has resigned his 
position in the Maine industrial school 
for girls on acount of ill health. He has 
been very successful and popular in that 
office. 

Edward T. Riddells of Topsham has been 
engaged as principal of the Vinalhaven high 
school. 

The Castine state normal school has 175 
students in attendance, with about fifteen 
more to come. This is the largest number in 
the history of the school. The entering class 
numbers fifty-seven. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Maine Pedagogical Society will be held at 
the Oak-street school building, Lewiston, 
December 29, 30, 31, 1896. President, I. C. 
Phillips, Lewiston. The prominent par- 
ticipants in the exercises will be President 
Chase of Bates College, President Butler 
of Colby University, Professor Estabrooke, 


State College, Professor Hartshorn, Bates 
College, Professors Small and Croswell, 
Clark University, Mass., Superintendent 
W. W. Stetson. President Hyde, Bowdoin 
College, Superintendent Wagg of Auburn, 
Miss Sarah Arnold of Boston, and Miss A. 
V. Finch of Lewiston. 


VERMONT. 


Commander Allan D. Brown, U. S. N. 
(retired), was inaugurated as president of 
Norwich University December 8, with 
these exercises: Presentation of charter 
and keys, Professor Charles Dole, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees; address on 
behalf of the faculty, Professor C. C. 
Brill; address on behalf of the alumni, 
Colonel H. O. Kent of Lancaster, N. H.; 
addresses by President M. H. Buckham of 
the University of Vermont, President Ezra 
Brainerd of Middlebury College, and in- 
augural address by President Brown. 

There was a large attendance of alumni 
and state officials at the reception this 
evening. 

It having been stated that more Ver- 
mont students enter Dartmouth, Williams, 
and Amherst than enter the state colleges, 
a correspondent of the Burlington Free 
Press has examined the catalogues and re- 
ported the facts as follows: Dartmouth 
had in 1894--95, in all classes, 53 Vermont 
students, Amherst, 12, and Williams, 10. 
At the same time Middlebury had 69, and 
the University of Vermont 195. These 
figures show that 264 of Vermont college 
boys patronize their home colleges, while 
only 75 go abroad. Massachusetts has 21 
students in the Vermont colleges. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The school board election, 
December 14, resulted in the re-election of 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Edward H. Dunn, 
Henry D. Huggan, and James A. Mc- 
Donald of the old board, and in the choice 
of Dr. Frank E. Bateman of Charlestown, 
a young man who was until two years ago 
a teacher in the Latin school, and who has 
high qualifications for the place, William 
H. Bowdlear, Francis L. Coolidge, and 
Charles Fleischer for three years, and Dr. 
Samuel E. Courtney for one year. Dr. 
Courtney is a man of promise, who will 
prove eminently useful on the board. No 
member of the old board who desired a 
re-election was denied a nomination by 
the Republicans, or was defeated .at the 
polls, and it made no difference what his 
politics and religion were. The noticeable 
instance was that of Dr. J. A. McDonald, 
who was not nominated by the women or 
the Committee of One Hundred, but was 
elected. This is the first year that the old 
board members have been renominated 
because of faithful service and elected re- 
gardless of politics and religion. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, re-elected to the 
Boston school board, has already served 
twelve years. She was the second woman 
ever elected to that body, and has been 
one of the most efficient members the 
board has had. If she serves out this 
term, it will make fifteen years of service, 
a record rarely equalled in the history of 
the board. 

BOSTON. A meeting recently held by 
the parents of the pupils and other friends 
of the Girls’ Latin school adopted aggres- 
sive methods to secure a new building for 
the better accommodation of the rapidly 
increasing number in attendance. Among 
those who took part at the meeting were 
Dr. Tetlow, principal of the school, Colonel 
Horace T. Rockwell (in the chair), Rev. 
Judson Smith, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, and Dr. A. E. 
Dunning. An appeal will be made to the 
school board. The following sub-com- 
mittees were appointed: On site, Dr. H. C. 
Clapp, Austin W. Adams, Frederick W. 
Todd; hearings, Miss Amy M. Homans, 
Miss Florence Cushing, Mrs. Albert 
Cooper; speakers and arguments, the Rev. 
Ellis Mendell, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, the 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith; press, Henry 
O'Meara, Frank J. Bonnelle, Robert G. 
Fitch; petitions, William B. Williams, 
Florence F. Swain, Miss Ellen C. Griswold. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the In- 
dustrial Art Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the normal art school, Boston, Sat- 
urday, January 2, 1897. 

Lester L. Burrington, A. M., for eighteen 
years principal of Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, has resigned on account of ill health. 
His resignation was regretfully accepted 
by the trustees. Professor Burrington 
was principal of Goddard Academy, Barre, 
Vt., for three years, and for seven years 
he held an important position in the state 
normal school at Bloomington, Ill. Dean 
Academy has greatly prospered under his 
management. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, who read a very 
interesting paper on “Allowing Children 
to Choose,” before the Massachusetts 
State Association, was for several years 
the professor of pedagogy in the State 
Normal College of New York City. She 


is one of our strongest and most progres- 
sive teachers, and from her broad experi- 
ence as a trainer of teachers for primary 
and grammar grades, she will be better 
able, in her new position as supervisor 
of kindergartens to. unite the kinder- 
garten and the primary school. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells recently gave 
a delightful lecture to the alumnae and 
pupils of the Lowell training school. 

They have in Springfield every year an 
educational Sunday. This year, as for 

several years previous, Superintendent 
Balliet was the speaker at the evening ser- 
vice. He opened his address with the 
following interesting remarks: ‘There is 
no more sacred duty than that of educa- 
tion; and yet, in New York there are more 
children who cannot attend school because 
of lack of school room than there are citi- 
zens of Springfield. There are in the 
schools of the world 15,000,000 children. 
S hese wovld form a procession from the 
most eastern point of Maine to San Fran- 
cisco. They would form a _ procession 
three deep to Chicago; they would popu- 
late three cities as large as Chicago, and 
thirty like Boston; they number three 
times the population of Massachusetts. 
One-fifth of America is going to school. 
These children are going to be the people 
who are to determine what the country is 
to be for the next fifty or sixty years. 
And then there is the army of teachers, 
almost large enough to make a city like 
Boston, or one larger than Buffalo. They 
are exerting a silent power for good in the 
world.” 
RHODE ISLAND. 


A reception is to be given in the near 
future by the graduates of the Peace- 
street grammar school, Providence, to 
Principal George E. Church and his as- 
sistant, Miss Charlotte Blendell. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The distinguished men who have been 
engaged to deliver educational lectures 
this winterat Stamford are Professor Win- 
chester, President Hall, Hon. John Fisk, 
and Booker T. Washington. Subjects: 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “New and 
Old Ways of Treating History,” ‘““Colum- 
bus,”’ “Vespucius and the Ancient Geog- 
raphers,”’ ‘Education by Fear and Pain,” 
“The Educational Philosophy of the 
Future,” and ‘“‘The Democracy of Educa- 
tion.” This is the third course of lectures 
under the auspices of the teachers of the 
public schools. 

Two tramps recently entered the school- 
room in the village of Milltown, and, find- 
ing Miss Carrie Lobdel, the teacher, alone, 
attacked her. She fought them fiercely 
and kept them at bay until one of the 
pupils arrived, when the tramps fled to 
the woods. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
College Union, it was resolved to form 
an association of New York state col- 
leges, faculty, and alumni to regulate 
athletics. 

Dr. El*phant Nott Potter, president of 
Hobart College, at Geneva, has tendered 
his resignation on account of ill health. 

The twelfth annual conference of the 
Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York will be held at Syracuse 
December 28--30, 1896. President, John G. 
Allen, Rochester, N. Y. All public ses- 
sions except the one of Tuesday evening 
will be held at the Syracuse high school. 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity held its seventy-thira 
monthly meeting at Columbia College De- 
cember 12. 

Dr. Emily I. Conant has been promoted 
to fill the position of instructor of peda- 
gogy in the Normal College at New York, 
in place of Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, who was 
elected superintendent of the kinder- 
gartens of the city. 

The fourth annual session of the New 
York State Council of Grammar School 
Principals will be held at Syracuse De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, 1896. President, W. 
H. Benedict, Elmira. An interesting pro- 
gramme gives promise of a_ profitable 
meeting. 

The New York Schoolmasters’ Club, in- 
cluding the educators of the Greater New 
York, Long Island, and New Jersey, had 
a very enjoyable evening at the November 
meeting. Editor McClean of the Brooklyn 
Citizen delivered an eloquent address on 
“Poetry and Education.” He made a plea 
for more poetry in our schools because of 
the American hunt for the almighty dol- 
lar magnifies the material ideals in our 
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children’s minds. Poetry’s ideals result 
in right thinking. Right thinking de- 
velops into right living. The eloquence 
and force of this speaker made a profound 
impression. Dr. Briggs of Brooklyn, an 
alumnus of the college city of New York, 
made an eloquent plea for poetry. Poetry, 
said he, is the sunshine of life. It causes 
the nascent germs of thought in the child's 
brain to sprout and grow, and in good 
time to bring forth the ripened fruit of 
action in later life. Only by the aid of 
poetry can we raise the teacher above sor- 
did levels, and thus light a flame of en- 
thusiasm for poetic culture that would 
kindle a kindred spark in the pupils’ 
minds that would later develop into the 
doing of good deeds, the thinking of noble 
thoughts, and the living of noble lives. 
Superintendent Gilbert, formerly of St. 
Paul, also spoke. He said our children are 
living poems, and spoke of nature study 
and its aid in appealing with poetry to the 
child’s imagination. After the installa- 
tion of the new officers, appended is the 
list, President Poland surrendered his 
gavel to Assistant Superintendent O’Brien 
of New York. The new president, in a 
witty speech, sparkling with wit, an- 
nounced the inauguration of a new list of 
officers: President, Thomas 8S. O’Brien, 
assistant superintendent New York City; 
first vice-president, Walter B. Gunnison, 
Erasmus high school, Brooklyn; second 
vice-president, George E. Ryan, superin- 
tendent schools New Brunswick; secre- 
tary, Charles A. Dorsey, principal 67, 
Brooklyn; treasurer, Martin H. Ray, prin- 
cipal G.S. 51, New York City; librarian, 
Richmond B. Elliott, vice principal gram- 
mar school 32, New York. The meeting 
then adjourned. Henry G. Schneider. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, in acting on 
an appeal by citizens of Watervliet, re- 
cently decided that the committee were 
justified in hiring a parochial building of 
the Roman Catholic church, and in em- 
ploying some Catholic teachers, prohibit- 
ing the teachers wearing the garb of a re- 
ligious order, and forbidding the use by 
the pupils of such terms as “Sister” or 
“Brother,” using instead Miss or Mr. 

The teachers of Pittsford high school 
for the current year are Alvin A. Lewis, 
principal, Mary Durgan, Katharine L. 
Gomph. Preparatory departments, Dora 
Mather, Nancy M. Thomas, and Elizabeth 
G. MeGrow. 

One of the greatest social and educa- 
tional problems to be solved, especially 
in New York City, is what shall be done 
with the mass of homeless and schoolless 
children, many of whom are cast upon 
them by the tide of emigration? Some 
65,000 such children of school age, com- 
pelled by law to attend school, have no 
schools to attend. 

State Superintendent Skinner reports 
that $23,173,820 has been expended the 
past year for educational purposes; 
$15,542,071 for the cities, and $7,531,759 
for the country districts. This is $2,223,- 
216 more than last year. Number of 
school districts, 11,800, increase, 29; 
schoolhouses, 12,027, increase, 42; value 
of schoolhouses and sites, $60,333,126, in- 
crease, $6,933,110; number of children of 
school age, five to eighteen years, 1,651,- 
858, decrease, 294,387; number of children 
attending school some portion of the 
year, 1,176,674, increase, 17,731; average 
daily attendance, 777,054, increase, 14,360. 
The decrease in the number of children 
of school age is caused by the fact that the 
school age has been changed from five to 
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dy prt agents phia; Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, leges of Agriculture.” was made the occasion of several con- W. R. Harbinson, teacher of science in 
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la- Harrisburg; and Dr. Robert Ellis Thomp- friends of the college and of oheninn his home in Bloomington. Charles A 
he onal = of Central high school, CENTRAL STATES. : Peterson, teacher of science in North Park 
i OHIO KENTUCKY. College, Chicago, is his successor. 
en e College has ; illis G F ; The city superintend 
a class for hazing. ; proves to be one of the most in demand in a¢ panyille. This college is one of a The meeting was well attended The 
of The University of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania of all the institute instruc-  ojqest institutions of learning west of the main interest centred in the discussion of 
n, Cornell University are making earnest ters. His great good sense, his dead-in- Alleghanies. It has graduated 1,100 stu- the course of study. A committee of 
y: for the coming intercollegi- | and fund of gents. forty, in sections of eight each, was ap- 
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e- everywhere. It gives a complete list of 4” institute. meet December 31. Dr. Nicholas Murray University gave an able address on “City 
7, professors and lecturers at all collegesand At the recent session of the Northwestern Butler will deliver a lecture. Papers on School Systems.” The officers for the en- 
n- wanes women are admitted, at the following subjects will be read: ‘‘The 
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tures are given, the entrance require- of High Schools to Colleges’ was forcibly tellectual Training,” ‘““Moral Growth and 
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the Ohio and west of the Mississippi river. 
Corresponding scholarships, offered last 
year by the trustees in (1) the New Eng- 
lands states, (2) the states of New York 
and New Jersey, and (3) Philadelphia and 
its vicinity were so closely contested, and 
the appeal from Western schools for like 
opportunities have been so numerous, that 
the trustees have been led thereby to 
found these additional scholarships. All 
these scholarships are to be held for one 
year only, and are to be awarded on the 
basis of the sum total of marks obtained 
by the candidates. 


In 1895 a college and university council 
ot Pennsylvania was established by act of 
legislature. It consists of twenty mem- 
bers, namely, the governor, attorney-gen- 
eral and the superintendent of public in- 
struction ex-officio, three presidents of un- 
denominational colleges or universities, 
three presidents of denominational col- 
leges or universities,, and three persons 
holding official relationship to the com- 
mon schools of the state. The object of 
the council is to prevent the undue multi- 
plication of colleges and universities, and 
to exercjse an influence in these depart- 
ments of education. The act provides 
that no institution shall be chartered with 
the power to confer degrees unless it has 
assets amounting to $500,000 and a faculty 
of at least six regular professors who de- 
vote all their time to instruction, and that 
no degrees in art, science, philosophy, or 
literature shall be conferred upon any stu- 
dent who has not yet completed a college 
or university course covering four years. 


‘The council is to pass on all applications 


for the establishment of such colleges or 


fuller discussion of the question, the 
above resolution would not have been 
passed. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It looks as though Chicago 
would at no distant day experiment with 
vacation schools for such children as are 
idly and dangerously upon the streets in 
the long vacation. It is claimed that there 
is demoralization in these weeks, that 
questionable habits are formed, and that 
in many cases the beginning of things 
criminal occur in this vacation, and that 
there often springs up such an unhealthy 
moral tone, and there is a swing of the 
mind and heart towards immorality so 
strong that the child does not return to 
school at all, and is in consequence sooner 


The normal school has an enrollment of 
about 1,100. 

The trustees of Dunkard College at Mc- 
Pherson are rejoicing over the result of 
their efforts in paying off a $10,000 mort- 
gage. 

The educators of the state are hopeful 
that State Superintendent Stanley will se- 
cure the appointment as Indian commis- 
sioner when it is made. 

Kansas teachers have recently had a 
treat in the lecture of Dr. White at To- 
peka. 

Assistant State Superintendent Fellow 
will, when his term of office expires, be- 
come the Western manager of the Winship 
Teachers’ Agency, and will represent the 
New England Publishing Company in 
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suing year are: President, W. D. Weaver 
of Marion; vice-president, W. D. Kerlin 
of Martinsville; secretary, Frank M. 
Beard of Hartford City; treasurer, H. G. 
Moody of Kokomo, 


IOWA. 

The forty-second session of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association will be heid 
in Des Moines December 29, 30, 31, 1896. 
President, William Wilcox, Atlantic. An 
elaborate and very interesting programme 
is announced, and many able speakers will 
address the meeting. 


MICHIGAN. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Lansing December 28th, 29th, and 
20th. Professor C. O. Hoyt, Ypsilanti, 
president. The meeting will be held in 
sections: The primary, high school, col- 
lege, commissioners, mathematical, phy- 
sical culture, and musical. The exercises 
in each department will be of great inter- 
est and profit. 

The Mining school opens this season 
with a large attendance, the largest since 
its organization ten years ago. The out- 
come of a year’s trial of the elective sys- 
tem goes to show that the heretofore 
steady growth of the school has not been 
retarded by the system, but rather 1in- 
creased. The entering class this fall 1s 
larger than at any time in the school’s 
history, and is very cosmopolitan in char- 
acter. There are now enrolled students 
from Germany, Russia, South Africa, 
Scotland, Mexico, British Columbia, On- 
tario, and from the extreme southern, 
eastern, and western states in our own 
country. This is not remarkable in a 
great university, but is gratifying to the 
officers of this technical school, as indi- 
cating that it is receiving the recognition 
which it deserves. The laboratories are 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and extra 
assistance has had to be secured in some 
of the departments. The following ap- 
pointments have been made for 1896--97: 
Louis M. Hardenburgh, A. B., E. M., in- 
etructor in chemistry; Albert J. Houle, E. 
M., instructor in surveying and mining 
engineering; George Wass, instructor in 
pattern shop; and Nathan S. Osborne, 
assistant in the physical laboratory. 


ARKANSAS. 
State Editor. 8S. L. HOLLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

Notwithstanding the general financial 
depression, nearly all the cities and towns 
of the state vote the full constitutional 
school tax limit of five mills. A few 
places supplement their school revenues 
by popular subscriptions, so strong is the 
sentiment in favor of the public schools. 

Nothing has so stimulated the teaching 
force of the state as the sysvem of county 
summer normals inaugurated by an act 
of the last legislature. The state appro- 
priates $10,000 a year for the maintenance 
of a four weeks’ normal in all the seventy- 
five counties. The attendance, while not 
compulsory, has been gratifyingly large, 
being a decided increase over last year. 

The town and city schools are in full 
operation, with increased enrollment re- 
ported in many places. The Little Rock 
schools, under the quarter-century super- 
vision of Superintendent J. R. Rightsell, 
are in excellent condition. The retire- 
ment of Principal Lewis Rhoton frem the 
high school was much regretted. His 
successor is Professor R. C. Hall of Vir- 
ginia, a gentleman of large experience 
and fine scholarship. 

Professor J. W. Wilkinson, late of Mis- 
souri, has recently established a private 
school in the capital city. He has a 
strong corps of teachers and a liberal 
course of studies. 

Fort Smith, the second city in size in 
the state, has a splendid system of schools 
under the supervision of J. S. Holloway, 
now in his eighth year’s work. The en- 
rollment the first week was nearly «,000, 
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the heaviest in the history of the schools. 
The corps now numbers fifty-four 
teachers. The higu school has nearly 200 
enrollea, with six teachers, all specialists. 
So rapid has been the growth of the 
schools that the board has just closed a 
contract for a $40,000 high school build- 
ing, which is to be ready for occupancy 
next fall. 

Pine Bluff schools, third in enrollment, 
are under the supervision of Professor 
Hineman, who has had charge for two 
years. Reports indicate good work and 
fine spirit. 

Superintendent George B. Cook, one of 
the leading scnool men of the state, con- 
tinues in charge of the work at Hot 
Springs. This is his seventh year. The 
schools have steadily grown in efficiency 
and popular esteem under the inspiration 
of his enthusiasm. 

Major Parham and Howard Gates re- 
main at the head ot their schools, two of 
the largest in the city. 

Among other school men doing a fine 
work in their respective communities are 
Cc. S. Barnett of Eureka Springs; A. L. 
Peacher, Van Buren; W. H. Cantwell, 
Magnolia; N. P. Gatis, the Nestor of Ar- 
kansas teachers, Fayetteville; J. J. 
Doyne, Lonoke; and W. E. Torreyson, 
Batesville. The long continuance of 
these men at the same places indicates 
efficiency, and their communities are tc 
be congratulated on their retention. 

Much interest attaches to what the in- 
coming legislature will do in the matter 
of school legislation. It seems ai present 
that the question of uniformity of text- 
books is overshadowing everything else. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 

Professor Benjamin F. Barge, formerly 
president of the state normal school at 
Ellensburg, has recently been appointed 
a member of the commission provided for 
by the last congress to negotiate with cer- 
tain Indians in Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Utah. The object of this com- 
mission is to arrange with them an agree- 
ment to give up a portion of the lands now 
held by treaty, which will be sold, and the 
proceeds used in constructing irrigating 
ditches, by which the Indians may sub- 
sequently be enabled to make themselves 
self-supporting. 

Professor D’Arcy Thompson of Dundee 
(Scotland) University, representative of 
the British government on the great seal 
problem, returning from the Behring sea 
recently, spent several days before going 
East in inspecting the public educational 
institutions of the state of Washington. 

W. F. Babcock, principal of the T. T. 
Minor school, Seattle, in company with 
Postmaster Turner of Port Townsend, 
made a tour on his bicycle during his re- 
cent vacation, having journeyed trom 
Seattle to Boston. He wrote a series of 
highly entertaining letters descriptive of 
his trip. 

. Pullman will be able to keep its schools 
open the required six months during the 
present school year only by subscription. 

The Aberdeen schools, in charge of our 
old ex-State Superintendent Bryan, have 
increased greatly in numbers during the 
present year, rendering the employment 
of additional teachers necessary. The 
largely increased attendance upon our 
schools throughout the state indicates the 
rapid growth of our population. 

State Superintendent Bean, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office, contem- 
plates retiring from school work. He has 
been a faithful officer. 


IDAHO. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Pocatello December 28th, 29th, and 30th. 
President G. E. Knepper of the state nor- 
mal at Lewiston and Superintendent J. C. 
Muerman of Moscow will deliver the even- 
ing lectures. 


UTAH. 
State Editor, W1LIAAM H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 

Professors Stewart and Whiting of the 
University spend many of their Saturdays 
addressing meetings of county teachers in 
different parts of the state. 

State Superintendent John R. Park 1s 
moving for the establishment of school 
libraries so far as is practicable. In his 
own office he has books and periodicals 
pertaining to the profession, which those 
who are interested in educational matters 
are free to use. 

A text-book convention will be held in 
Salt Lake City in 1897, and teachers are 
fnforming themselves as to the best text- 
books to be recommended for adoption in 
the state. 

Sometime ago the beard of education 
en the recommendation of the committee 
Waclery and sekeel werk, adopted 


hospital for an opera- 
tion, she realizes at 
last the mistake she 
has made in disregarding what she thought 
were trifling symptoms. Whenever there is 
the slightest disorder of the organs distinct- 
ly feminine, a woman’s health and life are 
threatened. A cure cannot come too quickly 
—a woman cannot be too careful. Loss of 
her health means more than loss of life. It 
means the loss of dearer things—the loss 
of husband’s love, the loss of children’s 
happiness, the loss of possible children, 
Whenever a woman is sick she should look 
for the cause in some disturbance of the 
purely feminine organism, and she should 
take prompt measures to stop it. She should 
take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
This wonderful medicine is the invention 
of a regularly graduated, skilled and expert 
specialist in the disease of women, and has 
had the most marvelous success of any 
medicine ever prepared. 

Mrs. F. B. Cannings, of No. 4320 Humphrey St., 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: ‘‘I am now a happy 
mother of a fine, healthy baby girl. Feel that 
aren ‘Favorite Prescription ’and little ‘ Pellets’ 

ave done me more good than anything I have 
ever taken. Three months previous to my con- 
finement I sent for one of your ‘ Medical Advis- 
ers,’ read some of the most important points, 
and felt satisfied to try your medicine. I took 
three bottles of the ‘ Prescription’ and the little 
‘Pellets’ also. Consequences were I was only in 
labor forty-five minutes. With my first haby I 
suffered 18 hours, then had to lose him. He was 
very delicate and only lived 12 hours. For two 
years I suffered untold agony, and in the mean- 
time had two miscarriages. Cannot speak too 
highiy of your medicine, as I feel that it has 
saved both my child and myself. My baby was 
born 31st of March. She is not yet three weeks 
old and I do not think I ever felt better in my life. 
I took the ‘Prescription’ through my confine- 
ment aid am still takingit. Find it strengthen- 
ing to myself and to the baby.” 


resolutions looking to the shortening of 
the course of study by one year. At their 
first mee.iing in November the board ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Super- 
intendent J. F. Millspaugh, Principals W. 
R. Malone, W. J. McCoy, William Brad- 
ford, and O. H. Avey, and Grade Teachers 
Misses Louise Shiell, Alice Scoville, Anna 
Nash, Etta Powers, Mary Cooper, Lucy 
Van Cott, Lillie Roche, and Elizabeth Mc- 
Millen, to report amended courses of 
study on or before the 4th of next Febru- 
ary. 

In a readjustment of principals’ sala- 
ries recently made in Salt Lake City, the 
following principals were benefitted: E. 
S. Hallock, Mrs. E. V. Fritz, and W. W. 
Barton. 


CALIrORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, mother of the pro- 
prietor of the New York Journal and the 
San Francisco Examiner, has signified 
her intention to add to her benefactions 
to the State University by the erection of 
several buildings at a cost of a million 
dollars or more. To secure for the uni- 
versity some permanent plan for the 
grouping of the buildings that may be 
erected hereafter, Mrs. Hearst has 
offered a prize of $15,000, to be competed 
for by architects throughout the word. 

Speaker Thomas B. Reed of the house 
of representatives has been campaigning 
in California, where he taught school in 
1864. 

President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity has gone to Washington to deliver 
the report of the Fur Seal Commission. 
Before returning, President Jordan will 
lecture before the students of Indiana 
University and in several cities which he 
intends to visit. 

The biennial report which the trustees 
of the San Jose state normal school have 
just transmitted to the governor shows 
that there was expenued for the support 
of the school during the past year $53,- 
395.42. Of this amount $42,514.56 was for 
salaries. The trustees have asked for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for the erection 
of a gymnasium, and also for a sufficient 
sum to beautify the twenty-eight acres 
which surround the normal school build- 
ing in San Jose. 

Recent observations by Professors Ait- 
ken and Schaeberlie of the Lick Observa- 
tory show that the companion star of 
Sirius, first discovered by Alvan Clark 
Jr., is again visible through the telescope. 
It has been so elose to Sirius for some 
a that it was lost in its rays. 

umerous county institutes are bel 
held throughout the state. Among the 
leeturers and imstructers are Professors 


Brown and Bailey of the State wUn}- 
versity; Professors Barnes and Griggs o 
Stanford University; Joaquin Miller 
Superintendent Linscott, A. BK. Coffey, and 
State Superintendent Black. 

Rev. William Hill, a pioneer superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento public schools, 
died at his home in Berkeley October 23s. 

Rev. J. H. C. Bonte, for eighteen years 
the secretary of the board of regents of the 
State University, died recently in Sacra- 
mento. 

Dr. Harris, Superintendent Hailman, 
Dr. Mara L. Pratt, President Skinner of 
the N. E. A., and Editor A. E. Winship of 
the Journal of Education are infusing a 
great deal of educational life into the vari- 
ous institutes and teachers’ associations 
now holding their annual session in this 
state, 

An exciting controversy between the 
San Francisco board of education and the 
board of health, relative to the power of 
the latter board to condemn and close cer- 
tain schools because of their unsanitary 
condition, has terminated in the abandon- 
ment of the attempt on the part of the 
board of health. 

A site has been purchased for a new 
high school in San Francisco, and the con- 
tract for the building will be let at once. 
It will be one of the finest school buildings 
in the state. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association will be held at 
Mobile December 29, 30, and 31.  Presi- 
dent, J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 
Among the distinguished speakers who 
will address the meeting are President 
Phillips, Dr. R. C. Jones, president Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Hon. N. C. Dougherty, 
vice-president N. E. A., Peoria, Ill., Hon. 
C. B. Gilbert, Newark, N. J., Chancellor J. 
H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Hon. J. H. Shinn, ex-presi- 
dent S. E. A. and ex-state superintendent 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark., and Governor 
J. E. Johnson. 


FOREIGN. 


The American Schoolof Classical Studies 
in Rome opened October 15. Professor 
Minton Warren of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., is the director, 
and Professor Allan Marquand of Prince- 
ton College his assistant. These gentle- 
men succeed Professor Hale of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Professor }'roth- 
ingham of Princeton, who were connected 
with .e American school last year, in ac- 
cordance with a regulation of the commit- 
tee, by which the director and his assist- 
ant simply hold their positions for a single 
year. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—One of the welcome additions to the 
list of holiday publications is the espe- 
cially bright and attractive Christmas 
number of Harper’s. Round Table, pub- 


lished December 22. This contains 4 
story entitled ‘““Lawson’s Investment,” by 
Major G. B. Davis, U.S. A.; “The Word of 
the Guns,” a Christmas story, by Earle 
Tracy; and “John Henry,” a story of New 
England life, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
Albert Lee contributes a story entitled 
“The Luck that Fell from the Skies,” and 
a fac-simile of manuscript copy of the 
poem “The Night Before Christmas” is 
given, with a portrait of the author, Dr. 
Clement Moore. Installments of the 
serial stories entitled ‘A Loyal Traitor,” 
by James Barnes, and “The Boy 
Wreckers,” by W. O. Stoddard, with other 
short stories, poems, departments on In- 
terscholastic Sport, Photography, Stamps, 
Talks with Young Men, etc., complete the 
number. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—Special features of Harper’s Weekly 
for December 26 will be: “A Sioux Indian 
Episode,” by Colonel Guy V. Henry, U. S. 
A., illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum; a paper 
by Timothy Pitkins on “Turkish Griev- 
ances—The Blood Tax”; a double-page il- 
lustration by W. T. Smedley, entitled ad 
Plantation Christmas ’Fore de- War’; be 
third paperon “Street Cleaningin Europe 
(Berlin), by Colonel George E. Waring, 
Jr., with illustrations; and an illustrated 
article by R. G. Skerrett on the “Torpedo 
Boats of the United States Navy.” 


—Harper’s Bazar, issued December 26, 
will contain a story by Mary B. Sleight, 


entitled “A Pensioner of Hope”; and 
“Every day Physical Culture,” a pract 
paper, by Eva Lovett, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. A ‘ 

The Relation of Literature to Life.................. 
Harper's ictionary of Classical Antiquities......... Peck (Ed.} “ “ = 
The Forms Sairns Ginn & Co., Boston 1.2 
A Girl's Wanderings in Hungary.................... Browning. Longmans Green & Cc 2 00 
Municipa form in the United States.............. li 
Roentgen Rays & Phenomena of the Anode & Cathode. Thompson. f ‘o., NewY : 

The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville........... ¥ 
Fall of the Roman Empire............... Gibbon “ 
Class Room Conversations in French................. Betis & by 
Strength, Sweetness. G. H. Ellis, Boston 
Dragons and Cherry Morris Dodd, Mead, & Co., 1.50 


* At the End of VYeur Journey you will find 
e it a great convenience to go right over to 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 

| 

There seems to be no limit to the variety 
of animals that the management of the | 
Zoo, Boylston street, Boston, continues to 
introduce to visitors as additional features 
from week to week. New specimens just 
added are a baby cassowary, or black os- | 
trich, from Asia, and a baby alligator. | 
The monkey cage has its usual big share of | 
attention, while the baby lionsand the | 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42a sts. 

Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

v4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $l OO per Day and Upwards. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


baby elephant are always centres of ad- 
miration. 

The tiny woman, Chiquita, known as the 
Cuban atom, has been kept busier than 
ever the past week entertaining visitors 
in the lower hall. Though happy before 
her audiences, she was privately much 
grieved over the reported treachery which 
befell General Maceo, for Chiquita is one 
of the most loyal rebels that Cuba has. 

The greatest animal novelty ever 
brought to Boston will be seen at the Zoo 
the coming week, when a river elephant 
will be exhibited. He is a rare curiosity. 


‘time to soliciting orders for our edu 
cational publications, to write us for 


‘particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Broke, broke. broke, AGENCY DEPT. 

A back at my desk, O sea! 
Blistered and freckled and broke, broke, broke, | 
Yes! broke with a capital B. | 
—Baltimore News. | 


Another Bigger Offer! 


ys PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION who will send us 


one new cash subscription to the JoURNAL, at $2.50, will receive, prepaid, his choice 
of books from HEATH'S PEDAGOGICAL LipRARy to the value of $1.50 at retail prices. 
In the case of books listed at a price greater than $1.50, a single copy of any such book 


will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Wunroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. $1.00 
Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper...... 25 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy (Payne) $1.75) 


The best and most comprehensive history 
of Education in English.’’—Dr. G. 8. HALL. : . 
618 pages. Already in wide use in the leading training 


Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching (Payne) 1.75 | oulaen in England. 150 pages. 
* The best book in existence on the theory | Peabody's Lectures to Kindergartners.... 1.00 


and practice of education.”’ —SUPERIN- “The best book outside of the Bible L ever 


TENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia. 500 read.’”’— A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 


pages. 
Compayre's 1 lied to Educa- ning) Paper, .25. 000 
4 portant educational book has appeared for 


A clear and concise statement of doctrine 
and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo's Essentials of Method.........- .65 | Ra 
A practical ex position of methods with illus- } 
trative outlimes of common schvol studies, 
119 pages. 


acentury and a half than *‘ LEONARD AND 
—The Nation. 193 pages. 
destock’s Habit in Edueation (Caspari). .75 
* It will provea rare‘ tind ’ toteachers who 

are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art.” —-E. H, RussELL, 
Worcester Normal School, 124 pages. 


Felkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science . 
and Practice of Education........... 1.00 | Richter’s Levana..... 1.40 
* The book will prove a most welcome addi- Or, The Doctrine of Education. “ A spir- 
tion to the works on the scientific study of | ited and scholarly book.” — PROFESSOR W. 
education.” — OsCAK BROWNING, | PAYNE, 451 pages. 
1.25 Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons.... 1. 
‘and Bell Supplies information on plants and their 


4 —a very important products, on animals and their uses, and 
movement in education —a yimy Fully illustrated. 


phase.” — Dr. W. T. HAkRIS. 320 pages. | gives specimen lessons. 


332 pages. 


Hall's Bibliography of Education..... .... 
Covers every department of education. Ricks’ Object Lessons and How to Give 

325 pages. | .90 
Volume [. Gives lessons for primary grades. 


Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).... 1.00° 


Herbart’s experience in the study of educa- 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 


200 pages. 
Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades, 212 pages. 


every teacher. 268 pages. | Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey)..... 1.50 
Herford’s Student’s +75 | The most important pedagogical work ever 

The purpose of this little book is to give | written.”—THOMAS DAVIDSON. 389 pages. 

young people preparing to teach a brief yet Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington). Paper....  .25 

full account of Froebel’s Theory vf Educa- 

tion. 128 pages. “ Perhaps the most influential book ever 
Lange’s Apperception (De Garmo)..... vehaes 1.00 written on the subject of Education.” — R. 

his is perhaps the most popular scientific H. QuICK. 157 pages. 
monograph on education that has appeared Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 


ical Psychology. Part 
The course includes experiments upon the 
Dermal Senses, Static and Kingsthetic 
Senses, Taste, Smeil, Hearing, Vision, Psy- 
chophysic. Part I., 188 pages. 

Tracy’s Psychology of Childhood.......... 
This is the first general treatise covering in 
a scientific manner the whole field of child 


in Germany in recent times. {t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
and intensely interesting and concrete. 
279 pages. 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo)........... 
The best Manual ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 

Malleson's Early Training of Children.... .75 


100 


« The best book for mothers I ever read.”’— psychology. 183 pages. 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 127 pages. Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbuart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... ...-. 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages... .90 
Papers on the value and methods of teach- 
ing German and French, by prominent in- 
structors. 191 pages. 
REMEMBER OUR OFFER: Any one or more of the above-named books to the 
value of $1.50 ABSOLUTELY FREE to any present subscriber who will send us onl one 
new yearly prepaid subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50. The book will 


be sent postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
Herbartian system as developed to the pres- 
ent time, 131 pages. 


3 Somerset St.. - 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE SCHOUL BULLETIN AGENCY...... eeeeeeeeee Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. 


Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


wiz.: 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


Eastern Teachers’ Agenc 


Miss K. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Busron 775—2. 


y; 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MERICAN 


and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Schools, and 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Families 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Preprietors. 
One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ATIONAL EXCHANCE 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


meips Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blauns. 


the Teachers’ Exchange 


T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 


sells books at wholesale prices. 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. A. SCOTT & CO, 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . 


Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 
» Informs teachers of vacancies. 
Gives personal advice to youny ceachers, 


2 
3 
Tarn. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
6 


352 Washington St. 


. Buys second-hand books. 
Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers, 


flicers and teachers is invited. 
24 stace St., Aibany. N Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 
> competent Teachers. t 
Correspondence with school o 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Positions. 


Aasists Teachers in obtaining 


§ Agency. 


Winship 
leachers’ 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ses 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. ¢ 


3 Sumerset Street, Boston, 


Manager 


CHERMERHOR 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


N’S Teachers’ Agency 


Kellogg’ 


The New York 


Recommends teachers 
Positions filled in thir 
Teachers Wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 


Lew vacancies in offices, al 


Send full particulars to 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York, 

(silver or stamps) ays fora complete 

10 CENTS £500.00 prize true love story of 

college days, and other interesting matter. 


price of the book is 25 cents. c 
positions for teachers in schools and colleges. We havea 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Louisville, By. 


s Bureau 
Ecucational Bureau 


Established 


FEACHERS’ AGEACY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleyes, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schuvis careltully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vi school property. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
w N. ze 


EW YORK Cl 


and secures places for them 


ty States. TE ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, 


other States. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. MYERs & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Twelsth 


tor high-grade positions in Pennsy! vania and 


year. 


The regular Teachers Wanted, year.) 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


sT. Louis, Mo, 


Our business is to secure 


so. Address Ww 


BEY WITH 
p eake mention thi. Journal 


ADVERTISERS. 


‘ |x 
x Interior Decoration of spciat 
* value to teachers x 
ie | interested x 
x artistic decoration x! 
x! By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their x 
x Member of Boston School Committee. gchoolrooms. 
o Paper. Price, 25 cents. x | 
x x! 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |x 
x 
* 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. x 
x xX 
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| if our failures, somebody suggests, who has been reading these advertisements for the past 
and TELL ABOU T fon years. We don't usuaiiee for several reasons. One them is that we never dwell on them 
much in our own thought. We try to emulate Jush Billings’ «ise man, and not make the same mistake twice, vet 
ri | xcept for its warning we never ery much over spilled milk. Still, now that a correspondent asks us to, we wi 
a } hame some mistakes we have made in the past 13 years of agency business. «1) We used oceasionally to make the 
pols | nistake of registering a teachei free. Sometimes it was becausé she was poor, and we thought she couldn't spare 
28, } the money. Looked generous, didn’t it? We thought it was; but experience taught us that people value only 
= what they pay for, and these free candidates were the first to get engayements elsewhere, tell us nothing about it, 
ears | ind after we had secured places for them, write at their You R in your Agency, now you speak of it; but you see 
, | leisure, *O, [remember now; why, yes I was registered I got a place three weeks ayo, so | cun't take this 
“ag you offer.” (2) We used to be rather chivalnie about yvetting new places for teachers whom we had sent to schools 
cr. where they failed. They would come here «nd tell their stories, and seem to have learned so much by their mis- 
ool fortunes, that we would make strenuous efforts to give them anotherchance Our most mortifying blunders have 
been just there. At the present time we are very cautious about recommending singed cats. (3) We have lost faith : 
too early in teachers who impressed us as having unusual ability. We ean call to mind a dozen men and women 
1an, whom we came to believe in, and whom we pushed with all our influence for place after plave, till we became con- 
r of vinced that there was some element ot unavailability, and that we could net afford to lose any more nlas es in try- 
ing to make others see them as we did. Yet our judgment was finally vindicated, for they have ‘ l LI RES 
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J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HISTORICAL TALES. Two new volumes in this series. 


Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 

(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 

rtations from Europe. Subscriptions to 

Catalogues on application. 


Im 
periodicals. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


Books and Their Makers 
During the Middle Ages 


(Parts I. and II. now ready.) 

A Study of the Conditions of the Production 
and Distribution of Literature from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the Close of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. By Gro. Haven PUTNAM, 
A.M., author of “Authors and Thei: Public in 


GREECE. ROME. 


—— PUBLISH — ” 
By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. Previously issued: | REED & KKLLOGG’S Complete Course. in Language ep cert Pgs complete, in 2 vols, 
MERRILL’S System 0 tely. each 
America, England, France, Germany. COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books). gilt tops, each $2.50, 


MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, 5. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1.. Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St . NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories concerning well authenticated inci- 
dents, passages of history, or personal adventure in the different countries named. The stories 
are told in excellent style, the truth of history is carefully preserved, and each volume is admira- 
bly illustrated. The volumes are issued in uniform style. 


The True George Washington. | Literary Shrines, 

By Paul Leicester Ford, author of Tue Haunts or Some Famous AMERICAN 
‘©The Honorable Peter Stirling,” ete. With | AUTHORS. 
twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 


The present book has been prepared to show the 
human side of the great American, —his family 
life, and his love affairs, what he ate and wore, who | 
were his friends and enemies, his amusements and 
his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature. 


Vol. II. 1500-1709 (the date of the first Copy- 
right Statute). 


“The work has an irresistible fascination. ‘The 
amount of original research that has gone into it is 
simply enormous, and the materials have been most 
thoroughly assimilated and methodically presented.” 
—Literary World. } 


a It is seldom that such wide learning, such histor- 
ical grasp and insight, have been employed in their 
service.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


Authors and Their Public 
in Ancient Times 


A Sketch of Literary Conditions and of the Re- 
lations with the Public of Literary Producers, 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 


A Literary Pilgrimage 
Amone THE Haunts or Famous BritTIsH 
AUTHORS. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe,’M.D., Ph.D. 
Seventh edition. Two volumes. Illustrated 
with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed 


ee 


Mythsand Legends of Our Own Land 


: buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; half 
M. calf or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. Two R Empi <i 
ith photogravures. wo volumes in box. J oiimes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half XN oman Empire. By Gro, Haven Putnam, 
OO A.M, author of “ The Question of Copy- 


12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 

A practically complete collection of the —_— and 
legends connected with all localities throughout the 
United States. 


morocco, $6.00. 


“His books are an anthology of literary visions 
and memories, and associations which it is a delight 
to read and a joy to cherish.’’—Herald, Boston. 


right,” ‘ Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages,” etc. Second edition, revised, 
I2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘The Knickerbocker Press appears almost at its 
best in the delicately simple and yet attractive form 
which it has given to this work, wherein the chief of 
a celebrated publishing house sketches the gradual! 
evolution of the idea of literary property. . . . The 


00) 
oe 


Bird-Land Echoes. 


By Charlies Conrad Abbott, author of “The Birds About Us,” etc. 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Profusely illus- 


‘*A new book from the pen of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott is anever-welcome addition to that 0, 2,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0 book abounds in information, is written in a delight- 
I C fully succinct and agreeable manner, with apt com- 
yarisons that are often humorons, and with scrupu- 


delightful literature of outdoor life founded by Thoreau and enriched by John Burroughs, Maurice 
Thompson, and Olive Thorne Miller. ‘ Bird-Land Echoes’ follows the general method of Dr. | 
Abbott’s previous works. The pages treat in the author’s attractive style of the ornithology of a 
few acres. The birds are grouped ‘ geographically’ and not ‘ systematically.’ He has allowed 
eye and ear to revel in what the wild birds do and say. The triumph of his spontaneous art in 
writing is to impart to the reader a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all birds, ‘ whether 
they are commonplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or small.’ The 
volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits of birds from the skillful pencil of 
William Everett Cram.”— Philadelphia Press. 


ABBOTT’S BIRD LIBRARY. 


The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. Two volumes 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
QQ02 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


ous exactness to statement, and without a sign of 
partiality, either from an author’s ora publisher's 
point of view.”’—New York Times. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. — 
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Teachers’ Examination Questions, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


Four books, paper covers — each book containing 
seven sets of examination questions, with the an- 
swers — 12 branches in each examination. Price of 
each a repaid, 35 cents: any two for 60 
cents; the four for $1.00. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM SEARCH-LIGHT is a 
book which contains about 700 Test Questions in 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, United States 
History, and General Information. Excellent ques- 


WO OWS 
@®THIS IS THE WAY ® 


e@ To celebrate all of the Holidays and the a 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 


in a box. 12mo. 


20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by the Publishers tions for review work, and Fri material in full for all 
riday Afternoon enter- ull tor all programs. 
tainments. Price, postage pre sail, 30 cents. e MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. % 
Address WESTERN SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Common Animal Forms 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 EK, 17th St. 


BOSTOR 
110-112 Boylston St, 


NH BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 
This book contains complete outlines for the 


New Method with Physiology. study of Physivlogy, topically arranged, which 
may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 
also given in connection with each lesson. Bound in limp cloth, . . . 25 cts. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 


but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 
best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
»roblems should send for one of these books. A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 


ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 
Bound in limp cloth, 


New Method with U. Ss, History, Comprising an outline of the history of the 
A 


United States, and over 300 important search 
questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN 


e”HIS valuable book has received a diploma and 
bronze medal from the World’s Fair Commission. 


The award reads as follows : 


Award 


“For a successful presentation of the subject in 
a manner suited to the comprebension of a child. 
The explanations and instructions as to handing 
Specimens are such as would lead a beginner to 
lay a good foundation for future scientific study. 
The tlustrations are simple and profuse, and can 
be reproduced on the blackboard.” 


25 cts. 


considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities; anda 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, etc. 
The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Consti- 
tutions. Bound in limp cloth, ° ° ° 25 cts. 


New Method with Geography Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. The book 


/ contains complete outlines for the study of Geog- 
raphy by a method which many a educators pronounce the best method in existence. It is illus- 
trated 4 nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 


Geography will find useful and interesting. Bound in limp cloth, ... 25 cts 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 
Address 


~NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Som t St., 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, ‘ . seas Boston 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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| SSDICHONATICS 
OO0OOGreek, Latin, Fr OQ 
- 
SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Educational Methods. 
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